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The Apocalyptic Chapter of the Synoptic 
Gospels 


BENJ. W. BACON 


HE thirteenth chapter of Mark with its parallels in 

Mt. 24 and Lk. 21 is the crucial factor for the dating 

of these writings, a vital question for the history of our 
faith. 

Modern gospel criticism claims at least one great admitted 
result: the dependence of Matthew and Luke upon Mark. 
Most critics would add also the mutual independence of 
Matthew and Luke. Both of these having surely employed 
our Mark, study of their date from internal evidence resolves 
itself primarily into a study of the composition of this 
chapter of Mark. Moreover, in any case of divergence by 
Matthew or Luke from the Markan form the burden of proof 
will rest upon him who claims priority for the divergent 
form. Coincident divergence from Mark of these er hy- 
pothesi independent evangelists, as soon as it passes the de- 
gree which can be accounted for by independent modification 
of the pattern for grammatical, stylistic, or doctrinal reasons, 
will stand as evidence for the priority of the Matthzo-Lukan 
form. The unknown source (X) in this case will be antece- 
dent to all three. But what form must we attribute to it ? 


If the divergence is a matter of small details, X will repre- 
1 
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sent simply an earlier text of Mark than ours. One such 
common source of Matthew and Luke besides Mark is now 
generally recognized and designated Q, or the Logia. But 
we are speaking of variations not assignable to Q. It is, of 
course, possible that even our best text of Mark should here 
and there present the later reading. Here textual variation 
can easily account for so minute a difference as the plus of 
the single word ev@éws in Mt. 2429. Ev@éws is a typical 
Markan word, and one which in the context of Mk. 13 2 
would be peculiarly exposed to scribal cancellation at an 
early period, for the same reasons which led Luke at this 
point (Lk. 21 25) to forsake the Markan form and use widely 
divergent paraphrase. It is, therefore, very precarious rea- 
soning to argue from this single word, wherein Matthew 
has not even the support of Luke, for the priority of the 
Matthzan form of the discourse asa whole. Or again, some- 
what more extensive difference might be accounted for with- 
out surrender of the general principle of Matthean and 
Lukan dependence, by the supposition of a common source 
employed by all three. But what sort of a common source? 
One may resort to an Ur-Markus, a Logia source (RQ), or 
a wholly unknown writing (X). Of this third type is the 
theory resorted to by a very large number of critics, perhaps 
a majority, to account for the plus of Matthew in 24 20, 
“Pray that your flight (Mk. “it”) be not in winter, nor on 
a Sabbath.” This form, like the ed@éws in v. 29, is supposed 
to be more archaic than the Markan, and the more archaic (?) 
tinge thus imparted to the Matthzan form of the apocalypse 
is made part of the argument to support the theory which 
has enjoyed a period of some forty years’ popularity, of a 
separate “ Flugblatt,” or apocalyptic brochure, incorporated 
by Mark at this point of his gospel, and supposed to be in- 
dependently accessible to Matthew, if not to Luke also. 
This theory has the advantage (?) of relieving Jesus of 
responsibility for certain utterances more characteristic of 
those who think that the kingdom comes with observation 
and cry, Lo, here; lo, there, than of him who declared its 
nature to be inward. It also appeals romantically to those 
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who would like to trace a connection with the “ revelation ” 
which according to Eusebius “was vouchsafed to approved 
men among the people of the church in Jerusalem before the 
war, commanding them to leave the city and to dwell ina 
certain town of Perea called Pella.”1 But why multiply 
hypotheses? We have already evidence in other parts of 
Mark sufficient to prove in the judgment of many critics, 
including the present writer, the systematic employment 
of the Q source, that collection of discourses common to 
Matthew and Luke sometimes identified with the Logia of 
Papias’ Elder. Certain parts of this same chapter give ex- 
ceptionally strong evidence of dependence upon Q. Surely 
it is reasonable to look to Q before calling into existence a 
new source to account for the divergencies of Matthew and 
Luke from Mark in discourse material. And besides Q we 
have the Pauline apocalypse of 2 Thess. 2 and Daniel as 
known sources of Mark before resorting to the unknown. 
Indeed, the apokalyptisches Flugblatt theory has never com- 
mended itself to the present writer as either called for by 
the phenomena of the text, or as probable in itself; at least 
in the usual form of its enunciation. So then, as possible 
modes of accounting for exceptional cases of apparent priority 
in the dependent gospels both textual variation and the 
theory of an ulterior common document must be admitted to 
consideration, though the burden of proof must rest on him 
who appeals to them as exceptions to the general rule.? 

It is the object of the present paper to show two things: 
(1) That the occasion for the apokalyptisches Flugblatt 
theory is either slight or non-existent. (2) That the apoca- 

1 HE, Ii, v. 3. 

2 Paul Drews (‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Didache’’ in Zés. f. ntl. Wiss. V. 
1904, p. 72 f.) presents a modified form of this apokalyptisches Flugblatt 
theory, finding evidence in Acd. xvi, of the use of a Jewish written form of 
eschatological teaching common to Aid. and Mark. Seeberg (Die Didache 
des Judentums u. d. Ur-Christenheit, 1908, c. 3) still further modifies this 
into an element of the current Jewish and Christian missionary ‘‘ diatribe ” 
or kerygma. The use of such an element of current kerygma would hardly 
be any longer distinguishable from dependence on the unwritten conven- 


tionalized and stereotyped forms of the current teachings of ‘* judgment to 
come.”’ 
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lyptic chapter of the Synoptists is in general structure a 
composition of our own canonical second Evangelist followed 
without the use of extraneous sources by Matthew and Luke, 
and as such affords the means of dating both this and the 
dependent gospels of Matthew and Luke with reasonable 
probability. 

1. In general structure the apocalypse of Mk. 13 is the com- 
position of the evangelistic Redactor himself (RQ), in principal 
dependence on Q, the Pauline Epistles, and the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Notoriously it is not the general habit of our second 
evangelist, whom for convenience we may designate “ Mark,” 
to compose such discourses of Jesus as appear in Q. The 
process of agglutination exemplified in Q is carried much 
further by Matthew than by Luke, though less skilfuily. 
But Mark falls behind both. Nothing save systematic de- 
sign can explain the extreme disproportion in this Gospel 
between narrative and discourse material. Mark is a con- 
sistent Paulinist in presenting the person of Christ in prefer- 
ence to his precepts as the essential message of the gospel.® 
The question “ What shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” he answers not by the Sermon on the Mount, but 
by the example of Jesus as He leads the twelve the way to 
martyrdom. Yet in two well-known and conspicuous in- 
stances, ch. 4 and ch. 13, even Mark has yielded to the 
growing disposition toward agglutination. The significant 
feature of both these agglutinations, a feature which at the 
same time completely explains the exception to Mark’s usual 
practice, is their eschatological character. Both discourses, 
the parables of the Kingdom (ch. 4) and the apocalypse 
(ch. 13) are esoteric, the former addressed to the inner circle 
of Jesus’ spiritual kin (87-35) to the deliberate exclusion 
of “them that are without” (4 11-12), the latter to the 


8 Let the reader simply subtract from Luke and Matthew what they have 
borrowed from Mark, and note the character of the remainder! He will 
have then some idea how broad the distinction was, which is attested in the 
primitive tradition quoted by Papias from ‘‘the Elder,’’ between Mark as a 
gospel of ‘‘ both sayings and doings,’’ and mere syntagmata of the sayings. 
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still more exclusive circle of the four disciples first called 
(18 3-4).4 

Manifestly a Pauline gospel of the person of Christ could 
not stop with the description of how Jesus “humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” It must by still greater necessity proclaim the tri- 
umph, the Coming of Jesus in His kingdom. And since 
within the lifetime of Jesus this could only appear in the 
form of prophecy, the one exception to Mark’s rule of sub- 
ordinating discourse is that he aims to make unmistakable 
Jesus’ divine assurances of the Coming of the Son of Man in 
His kingdom, with power and great glory. 

But perhaps it may be asked: In what way does the Markan 
group of Parables evince an eschatological aim? In answer- 
ing this question we must distinguish between the intrinsic 
bearing of the parables themselves and the selection, order, 
and adaptation made by Mark. As Jesus uttered them, the 
parables would seem to be simple vindications of His preach- 
ing of the glad tidings of the kingdom to the publicans and 
sinners, the ‘am ha-ares. Signs from heaven are not given. 
True; but God, who makes the mustard plant grow from 
the tiny seed, can work His greatest work unseen. Tares 
are in God’s field. True; but He is no impatient farmer 
to thrust in the sickle before the time. Much of His good 
seed is wasted in the sowing. True; nevertheless the crop 
is sure. Such is the original bearing of Jesus’ teaching. 
The exordium of the parable of the Mustard Seed and the 
advancing complexity of the thought from this through 
that of the Patient Husbandman to that of the Sower, sug- 

4 Matthew and Luke agree in eliminating this feature. We should not 
infer that their form is the more original from which Mark has diverged, but 
conversely. Just as both Matthew and Luke soften the esoteric representa- 
tion of Mark in ch. 4, so here. When the “ little apocalypse ”? appeared for 
the first time the need was felt by its author, as in the case of the apocalypses 
generally, of accounting for its being hitherto unknown (cf. Mk. 99). The 
need is met by the representation of 13 3-4. Of these four disciples three at 
least had already suffered martyrdom and the fourth (Andrew) was probably 
long since dead. In the case of Matthew and Luke the need is no longer felt. 


The apocalypse had already become part of the current tradition of the teach- 
ing. Matthew and Luke therefore drop this Markan trait. 
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gests that if they actually formed a group before Mark, it 
was in this order. But the purpose to which the evangelist 
Mark applies his selection of three parables is quite differ- 
ent. First and foremost, the preaching in parables is to 
him a proof of the Pauline doctrine of the hardening of Israel. 
This is that which Isaiah had spoken against them, “ God 
gave unto them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they should not 
see and ears that they should not hear.” Jesus, he declares, 
spoke in riddles intelligible only to the inner circle of His 
spiritual kindred in order that to “those without” it might 
be fulfilled which was written by the prophet: “Speak unto 
this people that seeing they may see and not perceive, and 
hearing they may hear and not understand, lest haply they 
should turn again and be forgiven.” The parables for Mark 
are a prediction of the fate of unbelieving Israel. Hence the 
setting after the Choosing of the Twelve® and Denunciation 
of the Scribes, and the saying on Spiritual Kindred. Hence 
also Mark changes the order which originally placed the 
Mustard Seed first (cf. v. 30) and the Sower last (cf. vv. 10 
and 13). Mark puts first the contrast between fruitful and 
unfruitful soils, because he applies the parable of the Sower 
to the hardening of Israel, as Ep. Barn. applies it, reverting 
to the direction to Jeremiah, “Sow not upon thorns (the 
Jews), break up the fallow ground (the Gentiles).” Next 
in order Mark puts the parable of the Tares— omitting all 
that related to unworthy adherents® and retaining only the 
contrast between the time of waiting and the “sending forth 
of the sickle.” Lastly he puts the Mustard Seed, giving it 

5 Mark has the setting employed by Q for the Sermon on the Mount, viz., 
the Multitude, Choosing of the Twelve, Ascent into the Mountain, the last 
quite purposeless, for Jesus simply descends again. He expands this setting, 
however, by adding from Q the Denunciation of the Blasphemy of the Scribes 
and the saying on Spiritual Kin, and substitutes the Parables for the Sermon. 

6 For Matthew the chief point. He even adds (13 36-43) a separate inter- 
pretation to make sure of his favorite application against the ‘‘ workers of 
lawlessness ’’ (cf. 5 19, 7 21-23, 24 11.12). The special bearing against Paul- 
inistic antinomians is due to redaction by ‘‘ Matthew,’’ but the authenticity 
of the warning against unworthy adherents is guaranteed by parallels such 


as Mt. 18 47-50, 22 11-14, Lk. 14 25-35. Mark’s omission belongs to his Paulin- 
istic tendenz. 
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a Danielic touch at the close in the allusion to the nesting 
of the birds of heaven in its branches. The sayings which 
Mark interjects in 4 21-25, winding up with “He that hath 
(i.e., the Christian community) to him shall be given; 
and he that hath not (¢.e., the Jewish) from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath” are also applied es- 
chatologically. They are taken to refer to the Coming of 
Christ to judgment. The fact that the eschatological sense 
is forced upon the material by the evangelist, as appears 
from his changes of wording from the Q form, makes it all 
the more strikingly characteristic of him. As arranged and 
applied by Mark, the three parables of the kingdom of God 
convey to Jesus’ kindred after the spirit ‘‘the mystery of 
the kingdom of God,” which is hid from his kindred after 
the flesh. The three contrasts of the fruitful vs. the unfruit- 
ful soil, the time of growth vs. the time of reaping, and the 
least becoming greatest, express it. To one who looked 
back after the catastrophe of 70 a.p., the conveyance to 
the Twelve of this “mystery of the kingdom” would be a 
strong corroboration of the general contention of the evan- 
gelist. 

If now we turn to the Eschatological Chapter, distinctively 
so-called, and consider its general structure, this also will be 
found to reflect similar aims and interests on the part of this 
same Pauline, anti-Jewish evangelist (RQ). 

To appreciate just the sense our evangelist intends, it 
is of some importance to note the setting and circumstances 
he describes. We observe first of all that the chapter con- 
cludes a period; in fact it is so placed as to mark the close 
of Jesus’ public ministry. After it follows immediately the 
story of the betrayal and crucifixion. It forms for its own 
part the conclusion to the great series of debates in the 
temple in which Jesus puts to silence successively Pharisee, 
Sadducee, and Scribe, and after declaring the exaltation of 
the triumphant Christ by quoting Ps. 110, begins a denun- 
ciation of the scribes consisting of a brief extract from the 
Woes of the Q source. It is true that the touching incident 
of the Widow’s Mite is interjected at this point, without 
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intelligible logical connection. Apparently it is introduced 
only apropos of the charge that the scribes devour “ widows’ 
houses.” But the paragraph fails to appear in Matthew, 
which here follows Mark with extreme closeness, and may 
therefore be due to interpolation from Luke, with whose 
“special source” the incident has peculiar affinity. At all 
events, whether we regard 12 41-44 as textually original or 
not, the clear connection of the Eschatological Chapter is 
with the series of debates against the Jews, which begins 
with Jesus’ entry into the temple and expulsion of the 
traders with the declaration “Is it not written, My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations?’ but ye 
have made it a den of robbers.” It is “as he was going 
forth from the temple,” so our evangelist. reports, and as “ his 
disciples said unto him, Master, behold what manner of 
stones and what manner of buildings!” that he gave utter- 
ance to the prediction on which all the Eschatological Dis- 
course is hung. Jesus, we are told, as he turned his back 
upon that faithless generation, and took his final departure 
from their desecrated shrine, predicted its utter overthrow; 
not the mere burning of the superstructure of porticos and 
sanctuary, which were consumed against the orders of Titus 
in the final assault which ended the siege, but the demolition 
of the great “stones ” — the massive masonry still visible as 
one “ goes forth” at the gates, some of whose blocks now in 
situ measure 28 feet in length by five or six in height and 
thickness. This demolition was carried out by express order 
of Titus after the occupation of the fortress, and must have 
required no small expenditure of both time and labor.® 


7+¥or all the nations’ is a Markan supplement from Jer. 7 11, Pauline as 
usual, The parallels have the original antithesis in its purity ‘‘a house of 
prayer,”’ ‘¢ a den of robbers.”’ 

8 Josephus, War, VII. i. 1. Thus the Eschatological Chapter of the second 
half of the Gospel shows itself a pendent to the eschatological group of para- 
bles in the first half. When the opposition in Galilee has reached its culmi- 
nation in 36 with the plotting of the Pharisees with the Herodians against 
Jesus’ life, he withdraws, chooses out from the multitude his group of dis- 
ciples and commits to them the ‘‘mystery of the kingdom.’? Now in 
Judea, similarly rejected, he utters to the inner group the detailed predic- 
tion of the judgment. 
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The saying, Mk. 13 1. 2, on the demolition of the temple, 
I have said, forms the link on which our evangelist has sus- 
pended his whole apocalypse. No one will suspect Mark of 
here resorting to fiction. But have we any adequate reason 
to regard the saying as other than an adaptation and assimi- 
lation to the event of that saying on “destroying the 
temple” so well attested in Mk. 14 58, 15 29, and Joh. 2 19, and 
reéchoed throughout the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament? The object of that saying is not indeed to pre- 
dict specifically the demolition effected by Titus, but to lift 
the mind religiously by contrasting the permanence of the 
“house not built with hands” with the impermanence of 
even the solid buildings of Herod. Mark himself has left 
traces in two other contexts of acquaintance with the saying 
in this form. The saying, “ Destroy this temple [built with 
hands} and in three days I will build another [without 
hands]” is, in fact, one of the antitheses so characteristic of 
Jesus’ principle of inwardness. The allusions imply that it 
once stood in the narrative Mark follows. A few Western 
authorities even add after Mk. 13 2 “and in three days an- 
other shall arise without hands,” betraying at least the con- 
sciousness that the saying must have once stood at this 
point, if not giving evidence of its actual survival. If then 
we may regard the prediction of the demolition (not burn- 
ing) of the temple in Mark 13 2, as simply the evangelist’s 
accommodation and assimilation of this well-known saying 
to the event, the proceeding will be highly significant of the 
kind of adaptations we must expect in the discourse intro- 
duced by it. 

The general structure of the “little apocalypse” appended 
by Mark to the saying on destroying and rebuilding the 
temple is the conventional threefold division of the apoca- 
lypses generally. Paragraph a beginning after the mise en 
scéne in the question of the four intimates on the Mount 
of Olives of vv. 3-4, is self-designated “The Beginning 
of Travail.” It includes vv. 5-8. Even advocates of 
the apokalyptisches Flugiiatt theory admit that vv. 9-13, 


® See Drew, op. cit., p. 72. 
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appended to this paragraph after the summary apy? ddiev 
tadra, must be regarded as the evangelist’s supplement. 
They consist of two elements: (1) In vv. 9-11 a prediction 
of persecution and promise of the Holy Spirit as Paraclete or 
Advocate before earthly tribunals, substantially identical 
with the Q saying in Mt. 10 17-22. 34-36 = Lk. 1211. 12. 51. 53 
= Joh. 161-13.% (2) In vv. 12. 13, a warning of discord in 
the family and promise of salvation for him who endures to 
the end, of O. T. origin. V. 12 is taken from Mic. T 6; 
v. 13 is paralleled in 2 Esdr. 6 25.% R’s hand is easily trace- 
able in the first addition (vv. 9-11) in the adaptation of the 
saying by the words “ye shall stand before governors and 
kings” to the actual experience of Paul,” and in the addi- 
tion in v. 10 of the warning that “the gospel must first be 
preached to all nations,” another Pauline trait.% The 
second addition (vv. 12, 13) is itself characteristic. In the 
social anarchy of his own time, specifically perhaps the per- 
secutions and the delatores, R sees the day of Jerusalem’s 
“visitation” as described by Micah: “The godly man is 
perished out of the earth, and there is none upright among 
men, they hunt every man his brother witha net... . The 
son dishonoreth the father, the daughter riseth up against 
her mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; a 
man’s enemies are the men of his own house.” It is a kind 
of apocalyptic obverse to the Elijan turning of the hearts 
of fathers to children and children to fathers. V. 13a re- 


10The Q parallels appear in these earlier apocalyptic sections of Matthew 
and Luke. The same sayings reappear a second time in the adaptation of the 
Markan apocalypse made by these later evangelists in chapters 24 and 21 of 
Matthew and Luke respectively. However, the Markan form is sometimes 
found in the Q context amd conversely. 

11 While 2 Esdras is probably about a decade later than Mark, dependence 
on a Christian writing by this profoundly Jewish author is of course insup- 
posable. The coincidences must be explained either by connection with a 
common root of conventional eschatology, or by later Christian interpolation. 
The fact that 2 Esdr. 6 25 reproduces Mk. 13 18 b in the connection of vv. 12, 
13 , = 2 Esdr. 6 % suggests Christian interpolation. 

12Compare Acts 22-28 and the similar adjustment in Mk. 6 2, and con- 
trast the Q form. 

13 Rom. 11 25. 
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peats the prediction of persecution of v. 9, even employing 
the formula da 7d dvoud pov. Matthew gives it twice 
(Mt. 10 22 = 24 9), but we need hardly seek a special source 
for it. V.13b is equally undistinctive. Its ultimate source 
is doubtless Dan. 11 35, 40; 124. 9. 12. 13. But we find this 
general promise of salvation to those who “endure to the 
end” repeated in every apocalypse, whether Jewish or Chris- 
tian. It is no more distinctive here than in James 1 1, or 
Rev. 13 10, or 2 Esdr. 6 25, but is a commonplace of every 
encouragement in time of persecution or suffering. In 
Mt. 10 22 we have it in a Q context, but in Markan form. 
In 24 13 it is repeated. In Lk. 21 19 conversely the context 
is Markan, but the form of the saying is independent, re- 
minding us rather of Heb. 10 36. 399. The fact that Matthew 
has preferred the Markan form in both contexts (Mt. 10 21. 
22 = 24 9-13) is all that stands in the way of our assigning 
it to Q. There is nothing in paragraph a, accordingly, out- 
side vv. 5-9a, which requires the assumption of an external 
source. If there is occasion in this first portion of the apoca- 
lyptic discourse of Mark for the Flugblatt theory, it must be 
found in vv. 5-9a. These verses we reserve for later con- 
sideration. 

b. In vv. 14-23 we have the second paragraph of the 
apocalypse, from which, however, it is customary to deduct 
vv. 21-23 as the evangelist’s addition. The preceding verses 
(14-20) have been well described as containing the Culmi- 
nation of Woes. Such is the réle our evangelist probably 
intends for them, though he himself refers to the situation 
described simply as “that Tribulation” (v. 24). The tech- 
nical terminology of apocalypse would probably describe it 
as the twos ‘Ss or “Birthpangs of Messiah,” a phrase 
probably familiar to Mark, since in v. 9 he employs its Greek 
equivalent apy? ddiwv, “beginning of the birthpangs.” 
The difference between this “great tribulation” and the 
convulsions of nature and of peoples in vv. 7-8 is that while 

4 In Acts 22 there seems to be a confusion between 53h and 53m in 


Ps. 185. The * birthpangs”’ (o*5sn) of Messiah are the ‘‘ cords *? (&*235M) 
of death. 
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those were general and world-wide, this is specific and local. 
It falls upon “those that are in Judea.” But even after 
deduction of vv. 21-23 there remains a recognizable admix- 
ture of material alien to the context and derivable from the 
sayings. The warning introduced in vv. 15-16 is found in 
Luke in the Q context (Lk. 17 31. 32). There, however, it is 
not so much a warning to swift and unimpeded flight, as a 
warning not to think of earthly goods, as did Lot’s, wife 
when the judgment fell upon the cities of the Plain. ‘Here 
as a warning to instant escape it is visibly out of place and 
inappropriate, since not the unescapable judgment of God is 
in question, but merely the horrors of terrestrial war, which 
after all left time enough to descend from the housetop, 
or to return from the field for a garment. Moreover, the 
exclusion of vv. 15. 16 leaves the connection of v. 14 with 
vv. 17 ff. better than before. We may therefore probably elim- 
inate vv. 15,16 from consideration, as an addition from Q. 
Indeed, it is only vv. 14. 17-20 which are commonly reckoned 
to the Flugblatt. Vv. 21-23 are generally admitted to be the 
evangelist’s supplement; for, as already noted, they simply 
repeat the warning of vv. 5. 6 against the Adv; and this, 
as we saw, is found twice in the dependent Gospels, once in 
the Q context (Mt. 24 26,27 = Lk. 17 23-25), a second time in 
another (Mt. 24 23-25= Lk. 17 20-22). Matthew character- 
istically interjects three verses (24 10-12) in his first employ- 
ment of the saying, to give it specific bearing against the 
antinomian heresiarchs. Mark shows his idea of its applica- 
tion by appending vv. 22. 23, which accommodate the saying 
to a sense agreeable to 2 Thess. 29. Warning against the 
false miracles of Antichrist is one of the commonplaces of 
the Antichrist legend, and forms a stereotyped element of 
Pauline eschatology (2 Thess. 29 1 Tim. 41 2 Tim. 38; 
ef. Rey. 18 13-15). The fact that Mark applies the saying of 
Jesus against the observers of portents is not a reason for 
postulating an extraneous source. In paragraph 6 we have 
left, accordingly, as possible Flugblatt material only the 
warning to “those in Judea” to flee to the mountains when 


1 Cf. Rev. 18 13-15, 
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they see the Danielic “abomination of desolation,” together 
with the description of the “great tribulation” in vv. 17-20. 
These we may take up later for a little closer scrutiny as 
regards their origin. 

e. There remains the third and final paragraph of the 
alleged Flugblatt, vv. 24-27, a typical and characteristic de- 
scription of the Parousia, or Coming of the Son of man, after 
the Danielic pattern. The “parable of the fig tree” which 
follows, with the saying on not knowing the day or hour 
and the exhortation to Watch, attached to a confused mix- 
ture of the parable of the Steward with that of the Talents, 
are too manifestly adaptations of sayings independently 
known from Q, to be classed as belonging to the apokalyp- 
tisches Flugblatt. 

There remains accordingly, by general consent, a very com- 
pact, three-fold discourse, which, if anything in Mark, must 
represent the supposed “leaflet,” literally a “leaflet”; for 
the three paragraphs of four, five, and four verses respec- 
tively (vv. 5-8; 14. 17-20; 24-27) could easily be written on the 
obverse and reverse of a single papyrus leaf of the usual 
size. 

Let us take the most recent, and, as it seems to me, least 
improbable form of the Flugblatt theory,* and assume that we 
have here not an entire independent publication (for the mat- 
ter is too brief and too commonplace to warrant independent 
publication), but simply Mark’s excerpt of the eschatological 
ending of some didactic writing like the apocalyptic eschato- 
logical chap. xvi. of the Didaché. On this assumption we 
have a right to demand that the composition shall show an 
individuality of its own, distinguishable from the Markan con- 
text, especially if it be, as many maintain, of Jewish and not 
of Christian origin. It would not have been composed if its 
author had not had something to say, something outside the 
stereotyped commonplaces of Jewish-Christian apocalypses in 
general, something more than vaticinia ex eventu reflecting 
eastern history in 44 to 74 A.D., something besides the sali- 
ent ideas of Pauline apocalypse, something besides sayings 


16 See note 2, p. 3. 
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of Jesus and O. T. “ prophecies.” No new authorship need 
be sought for such, for all these are simply the ordinary 
material Mark elsewhere depends on. If nothing remains 
after careful analysis save material of this sort, we shall not 
be justified in departing from the known into the domain of 
conjecture. We shall grant of course that Mark is here 
departing from his usual rule of not reporting discourse ; 
but not toa greater extent than in the corresponding chapter 
of the Galilean half of his Gospel, and with an analogous 
purpose and dependence on similar materials. 

It will be worth our while, before we attempt to determine 
the question of sources, to glance at the elements thus set 
aside as constituting the Flugblatt material. They are not 
too long to print in full: 

a®> Bnérere py tis Spas wrAavyjoy **woddot edevoovrat éxi rH dvopari 
pov A€yovres Ste “Eye cis, xai rodXods wAaVAGoveww. *drav 5 dxovonTe 
moA€uous Kai aKxoas Tokeuwy, pi Opociobe * Set yevérOar, GAA’ OVW Td TEAOSt 
SeyepOfoerar yap vos én’ vos kal Bacrdela emi Barclay, Ecovrar vertpmo. 
Kata Témous, éovrat Aipoi * *dpyxi) &divwy Tadra. 

b4"Oray 8 iSyre rd PSAvypa Tis Epnpdoews EoryKdra Srov ov Sei, 6 
dvayiveoKkwy voeita, Tére of év TH “Iovdaia pevyérwoay eis Ta Spy. ™ ovat 
Se rats év yaorpi exodoas Kai tats OnraLovoas ev éxeivas rais pépats. 
18 rpocedxerOe St iva pi yevytat XeymOvos* “Erovrat yap ai jyepar éxeivar 
OAtfus, ofa od yéyovev roLatty Gm dpxiis krioews jv Exrivev 5 Oeds tws Tod 
viv kal ov py yevytar. ™xal ef pip ExodkdBucev Kipios Tas Huépas, ovK av 
€owOy mace cdpé* dddG ba Tovs ExAexros ods efeAE~aTo ExoAdBwoev Tas 
7H<pas. 

c™*ANAA. ev éxetvats rats Hucpars pera THy Odi éxeivyy 6 HAvos oKoTL- 
obfoerar, kal  ceAHvy od Sacer Td héyyos adrijs, > Kal of dorépes Erovrar ex 
Tod ovpavod almrovres, kal ai Suvapes al év trois otpavois cakevdqrovrar. 
* ai Tore GWovTat Tov vidv Tod dvOpdrov Epyspevov ev vehédais pera Suvapews 
modXijs kat Sdfys. ™ Kai tore drooreXcl Tovs dyyéAous Kal emorvvdge Tors 
éxXextovs [abrod] é& tav rerodpwv dvépwv an’ Gxpou yijs tws Gxpov otpavod. 


I have reprinted the verses from the text of Nestle’s edi- 
tion, just as it stands, using the same heavy-faced type for 
material taken from the LXX, that we may see at a glance 
just how much more is to be deducted from our small re- 
mainder of material of unknown derivation on the score 
of O. T. extracts. Nestle’s margin gives Is. 19 2 and 
2 Chr. 15 6 as sources of the extracts in vv. 7. 8; Dan. 9 27 
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and 12 4. 10 as sources of the reference to “the abomination 
of desolation” in v. 14; Dan. 12 1and Joel 22 for the 
phrases in v. 19; Is. 13 10 and 34 4 for the description of the 
sidereal catastrophes of vv. 24-25; Dan. 7 13 for the coming 
of the Son of man on clouds, and Zech. 2 6 with Dt. 304 for 
the gathering of the elect from the four world regions. 
These are not verbatim extracts, but any one who compares 
the references will see that they are quite sufficient to 
account for the predictions covered, when the freedom of 
Mark in using the O. T. in modifying or supplementing say- 
ings of Jesus is considered.” 

Space would not permit the reprinting of the parallel sec- 
tions of Matthew and Luke, but a comparison of any of the 
synopticons of Wright, Huck, or Hennecke will show that 
the coincident Matthzo-Lukan variations are here at a mini- 
mum. The parallels each add a ydp after 7roAXo/ in v.6 and Sez 
in v. 7, and a peyadAn after OrXApis in v. 19. Both correct the 
Semiticism jpEato A¢yev in v. 5, but in different ways. Both 
have duvdyes tov oipavav as in LXX (Is. 34 4) instead of 
Suvdpes ai év Trois ovpavois in v. 25, and «al dd&ns mrodAjs in- 
stead of qoAAjs «al Sofns in v. 26. The proportion of coin- 
cident Matthzo-Lukan variation is on the whole somewhat 
less than in other parts of Mark, and not less explicable than 
elsewhere without recourse to theories of separate literary 
relation direct or indirect between Matthew and Luke. 

As regards the important clause beginning v. 24, "AAAa év 
éxeivats Tais nuépais, both parallels have altered Mark. Luke 
introduces before it the captivity of Israel and period of 
Jerusalem’s being trodden down of the Gentiles. Matthew 
also effects a transformation in which the famous added 
evOéws is only one feature. Granting that our text repre- 
sents the original Mark, we must leave it to the judgment of 
others whether in reducing the two clauses, év éxeivats tais 
Huepais, peta THY Ori éxeivny, to the single clause evOéws 
peta THY OrApw tav juepav éxeivwv Matthew was merely 
making one of his common stylistic improvements, without 


17 Cf. e.g. Mk. 4 12, 7 6.7, 1210. 11, etc. Mark is full of LXX words and 
phrases, although he does not make so many formal citations as Matthew. 
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intentional change of meaning, or whether he was purposely 
altering the sense in favor of an earlier date for the parousia. 
If the latter, was he moved by loyalty to some apocalyptic 
writing whose authority outweighed for him the authority 
of Mark, or does the ed@éws simply reflect his own warmer 
anticipations and brighter apocalyptic hopes? Both may be 
true; but as long as we have a known direct dependence 
on Daniel by Matthew in addition to his indirect dependence 
through Mark, it is illogical to posit an unknown apokalyp- 
tisches Flugblatt until we have decided in what light Matthew 
would view Dan. 12 11-13. It is certainly not inconceivable 
that his correcter interpretation of the abomination of deso- 
lation as an inanimate object (éo7ds) “standing in a holy 
place,” should carry with it the ed@éws, in consequence of 
this definite Danielic limitation of “the time of the end” to 
1335 days after. 

Turning to the purely internal evidence of the Markan 
apocalypse itself, what indications have we of derived mate- 
rial? The keynote of the composition as a whole is struck 
at once in paragraph a (vv. 5-8) called “The Beginning 
of Travail.” It is this: My OpocioGe, “Be not agitated.” 
The command and its application are taken verbatim from 
2 Thess. 21-10. As in Thessalonica, so among Mark’s read- 
ers many were “disturbed” seeing the wrath come upon the 
Jews “unto the uttermost,” “as though the Coming of the Lord 
were immediately impending.” The question of the four 
disciples, “When shall these things (the demolition of the 
temple) be? and what shall be the sign when these things 
are all about to be accomplished?” is so framed as to leave 
no doubt of the writer’s object.% Apocalyptic enthusiasm, 
so sure to be kindled by the startling events of 63-70 a.p., 
is to be quieted and restrained by the reported prophecy of 
Jesus. The motive, the very words, of this central exhorta- 
tion, as we have seen, are Pauline to the core. But the 

18 ** All these things” in v. 4 must not be interpreted as in the case of 
writers who avoid illogical prolepsis. In Mark it is constant. He has in 
mind already in v. 4 the phenomena about to be described in the ensuing 


discourse, and not merely the xpiua that is coming on the scribes (12 40) and 
the overthrow of the temple (13 2). 
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material basis is neither Pauline nor Mark’s own. As al- 
ready shown, it is a genuine Q saying repeated in more 
distinctive form at the end of paragraph 6 (vv. 21-23), and 
adapted by Matthew after his own peculiar fashion in 24 10-12. 
Here it is a warning against the false leaders called yénres 
by Josephus, of whom the troublous times in 44-70 a.p. 
brought forth an ever-increasing, ever-wilder multitude. 
In Matthew it is a warning against antinomian teachers in 
the Church. No possible date assignable to the Gospel of 
Mark could fail to afford abundant occasion for making this 
immediate application of the sober teaching of Jesus and 
Paul. Hence vv. 7, 8 adduce nothing whatever beyond the 
application to be expected of a Pauline evangelist of 65-75 
A.D. Jesus had spoken of the wAdvy (so at least Mark 
thinks) in saying, “‘ Beware of those who say, Lo, here is the 
Christ, lo there.” Paul had said, “Be not agitated, whether 
by saying (of the Lord), or by (apocalyptic) spirit, or by 
epistle as from us, as though the parousia were immediately 
impending.” The amoctacia must first come. Mark adds 
as a confirmatory Scripture the passage Is. 19 2, with prefa- 
tory ydp. The (Parthian?) wars and rumors of war, the 
uprisings of 66-70 A.p., the earthquakes at Laodicea and 
elsewhere, the famines (in the days of Claudius) he would 
have his readers understand are no more than general pre- 
monitory symptoms. The “agitators,” the yénres, will tell 
you, “This is ‘the end.’ These are the tokens of the 
Coming.” It is not so. “The end is not yet.” These 
political, social, and subterranean convulsions are only the 
apyn @divwv. The yénres themselves are what should be 
expected among these premonitory symptoms, for the rAdvy 
and the amrocracia are surely to come according to Jesus and 
Paul. Therefore take heed not to be misled by them (uq 
Tis tpas wWAKavynoy). The true signs of the end are the 
shaking not of earth but of heaven also.” This is the 

19 Dan. 12 18. 

2 Heb. 12 2.27. Cf. Rev. 12 7-12 and Lk. 101s. 19. Spitta has shown, Zur 
Gesch. u. Lit. d. Urchr. II1. 2 (1907), p. 187 f., that Satan’s fall in fire from 


heaven is to be understood as a special peril to be resisted by the ‘‘ authority ’’ 
given to the disciples in v. 19. 
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proper feature of paragraph ec. The true signs of the Com- 
ing are superterrestrial, because the war which precedes the 
Coming in triumph is a war in heaven, “not against flesh 
and blood, but against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places.” 2! 

The phrase apy? ®divwv is doubtless a current phrase of 
apocalypse. But who will contend that a special document 
must be postulated to account for this? And what greater 
need is there for postulating a written source to account for 
the enumeration by a writer of ca. 70 A.D. of the physical, 
social, and political convulsions of the preceding forty years 
in O. T. phraseology as war, earthquake, and famine? Must 
Mark have a written source in order to tell his readers 
that these things are not the immediate precursors of “the 
end” as “agitators” declare? But apart from the Q sayings 
appended in vv. 9-13 to show that the period of evangelization 
and persecution throughout the world must first take place, 
paragraph a has nothing else to suggest a written source. 

b. But surely, it will be answered, paragraph 6 is centred 
upon a distinctively novel and characteristic feature, derived 
neither from Jesus nor from Paul, the expectation of “the 
abomination of desolation ” spoken of by Daniel the prophet 
“standing where he ought not.” 

If, then, this be something quite independent of the Pauline 
apocalypse which we have seen to dominate paragraph a, 
why have we the curious application of a masculine participle 
(éoTa@s) to the predicted sign, when the Danielic original 
manifestly refers not to a person but toa thing? Matthew 
sees this plainly enough and conforms, after his wont, to the 
O. T. original, though he is careful to say “ standing in a holy 
place,” not “in the holy place” whose destruction had placed 
it forever beyond the reach of the dreaded profanation. This 
phenomenon in Mark of the change of gender cannot easily 
be explained without reference to 2 Thess. 2 3-10, and its 
reference to “the man of sin who exalteth himself against 
all that is called God, so that he sitteth in the temple of 
God, setting himself forth as God.” In Paul this is a pal- 


21 Eph. 6 12, 
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pable application of Dan. 11 36-37. Mark too regards the 
“mystery of iniquity ” asa personal being. Only “he” does 
not stand “in the temple of God,” but indefinitely “ where he 
ought not.” The evidence of the use of this same Pauline 
chapter in the reference of paragraph a to the mAdvy of the 
last times and its warning, “ pu OpocicGe,” makes it doubly 
apparent that Mark is interpreting Danielic in the light of 
Pauline apocalypse. His pointed avoidance of the Pauline 
application to the temple is profoundly significant. The 
version of Matthew, with its stricter conformation to the 
O. T. letter, makes the motive more transparent. Mark 
wrote after the destruction of the temple had to all ap- 
pearance made the prophecy of Paul forever impossible of 
fulfilment. By simply correlating Paul’s doctrine of the 
Antichrist with Dan. 12 1, Mark now obtains a sense which 
to him, and to the reader whose penetration into this mystery 
of “scripture” he solicits, is completely satisfactory. The 
“ abomination of desolation ” spoken of by Daniel the prophet 
was not, as had so long been supposed, the idolatrous object 
erected in the holy place; 0 avayiv@oxwr vocitw. Let readers 
of the prophet take a deeper view.“ It refers to a per- 
sonal being (éorTn«éra), standing in the place which right- 
fully belongs to Another. This could be learned from Paul. 
However, the temple would not be, as both Daniel and Paul 
had assumed, the place of his manifestation. His coming 
would simply be “ where he ought not.” 

Just what devastating personality Mark did refer to, human 
or superhuman, is not clear to the modern reader. Only 
two things are certain: (a) That the phenomenon concerns 
“those that are in Judea”, (6) that at the time of writing 
the temple was no longer available as the scene, whether of 
Paul’s manifestation of the “man of sin,” or of the Danielic 
“abomination of desolation.” The substitution of “ where 
he ought not” for émi 70 iepev of Dan. 9 27 (LXX), and eis Tov 
vadv tov Geod of 2 Thess. 2 4, shows that Mark is attempting 
to combine the two factors, the Danielic and the Pauline 
prediction, in the light of actual occurrences. 


22 The exhortation also shows the influence of Danie! ; cf. Dan. 12 10 b. 
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What then of his warning to “those that are in Judea” 
to “flee to the mountains”? This is quite ex post facto asa 
matter of practical advice to a church which had already 
endured the catastrophe; but it is far from unavailing for 
the real purpose of Mark, which is (like that of Daniel and 
the apocalyptists generally) to give courage and confidence 
to obey his ultimate exhortation, in the light of predictions 
which appear to be already fulfilled. So far from having any- 
thing to do with the revelation which, as Eusebius reports, 
induced the church to flee to Pella, Mark has seemingly in 
mind flight to the dens and caves of southeastern Judza, the 
immemorial resort of refugees from Jerusalem.” Pella lies 
below sea-level, on the slopes of the Jordan valley. The 
flight from Jerusalem (embellished, as we have seen, by a 
Q extract in vv. 15-16) and its hardships form the subject 
of the rest of paragraph 6. The horrors of “Judea” in 
68-70 A.D. are reflected in it; but certainly the correspond- 
ence of these to what Mark read in Dan. 11 31-35 is reflected 
in it no less. To begin with v. 19,‘the very phraseology of 
his description of the “tribulation” of “them that are in 
Judea” (he himself is elsewhere) is taken from Dan. 121. 
But take the LXX rendering of Dan. 11 31-35, the second of 
the two passages on the “abomination of desolations” and 
see if it is possible to conceive a Christian writer within the 
period to which Mark is assigned on any critical theory, who 
should not take into account this context in connection with 
the “ tribulation” he was witnessing : 

Dai oréppata éé avrov (the king of the north) dvacryoovrat xat 
BeBnrwoover 75 dyiacpa THs Suvacreias, Kal perarrycover Tov evdedexuo~ 
pov, Kat Secovor BddAvypa Apavicpévev, “Kal oi dvopodvres SuabyKyv 
éragovow év éAicOjpact. Kai Aads ywwdoxKovTes Oedv adTod KaTicxvoovet 
kal rounoovor, ™xal of cvverot Tov Aaod gvvycovow eis wodAd, Kal doBe- 
vyoovow év poudaia Kal év pdAoyi Kal év aixyodrwoia Kai év duprayy 
Heepov. ™xal év ta doOevioa airovs BoynPycovra BoyPeav puxpav, kat 
mpooreOncovrat mpos avrovs roAdol év ddcOnpact. ™ Kai dd Tav oVLeY- 
twv aoOevncover Tov mupaoat avrors Kai Tod éxAdEacBa Kal Tod droKa- 
AvPOijvat Ews Katpod wépas, Gre Ere eis Katpov. 


28 Cf. Heb. 11 37. 38, referring to the hardships of the followers: of the 
Maccabees. 
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To those who have observed the habit of our Mark to 
adapt logia, particularly logia known to us through Luke,* 
to his pragmatic purpose there will be nothing surprising 
in the suggestion that the woe of v.17 upon child-bearing 
and nursing women “in those days,” is nothing more than 
such an adaptation of the saying, “ Weep not for me, ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, but weep for the things which are 
coming upon yourselves ” (viz. in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem) in Lk. 2327-31. V.18 reflects a sense of the fearful 
hardships undergone in the dens and caves of the wilderness 
of Judea during the awful winter of 69-70 a.p. Matthew 
adds the explanatory 7 guy) tpwor, and supplements with 
pndé caBBare, which seems natural after the intercalated 
logion in vv. 15. 16, but is not Mark’s meaning, and is the 
reverse of a trait of originality. That which would be 
specially hard to endure in winter (not “on a sabbath ”’) is 
not the flight, but the period of homeless wandering. The 
reason given in v.19 is the hardships of “those days,” de- 
scribed, as already noted, in the language of Dan. 12 1. 
Only because of his introduction of the wrong subject 
(4 uy ipev) does Matthew’s unde caBBar@ have room. 

Lastly, Mark introduces in v. 20 the singular conception 
of the cutting short (coAdBwors) of the days of Messiah’s 
coming. This is doubtless related to the divisions of times 
in Daniel, the ultimate basis of all apocalyptic calculations 
of “the end”; but it belongs particularly, as I have shown 
elsewhere,™ to the Enoch literature,* and is probably 
based on the Septuagint rendering of Ps. 102 23. The ulti- 
mate result, as in paragraph a, is that nothing whatever 
remains in vv. 14-23 for which there is the slightest occasion 
to seek a written source in an apokalyptisches Flugblatt. 

But let us turn to paragraph c. This is a purely conven- 
tional description of the Coming, based on Is. 1810; Dan. 
713; Dt. 804; Zech. 26. If there is anything beyond these 


% E.g. the parable of the Barren Fig Tree (Lk. 13 ¢-») in the incident of 
the cursing of the fig tree in Mk. 11. 

% Zits. f. ntl. Wiss. III. 4 (1902), pp. 280 ff. 

% Hp. of Barn. 43. 
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stereotyped forms, it is the trait of the shaking of “the 
powers in the heavens,”” and the “gathering together of 
the elect,” both of which are characteristically Pauline 
(1 Cor. 15 25-27; 1 Thess. 110; 313; 416; 2 Thess. 17; 21. 
etc.). The evangelist tells us (v. 2) that this universally 
expected and traditionally well defined and conventionalized 
event is to occur “in those days,” and more closely defines 
his meaning by adding, “after that tribulation.” Remem- 
bering that “ that tribulation” is to his mind the one spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet, as introduced by the appearance 
of “the abomination of desolation,” we should surely turn to 
* Daniel the prophet” if we wish to know his thought re- 
garding its termination in “the end” which was still ex- 
pected. Much has been said regarding the contrast of 
Matthew’s ev@éws peta thy OrXApwW Tov jyepav éexeivov with 
Mark’s aAna év éxeivass tais judpas peta THY OAApw exeivnv. 
We have endeavored above to point out how precarious is 
the endeavor to rest a case for the priority of Matthean 
form on this single change of expression. It may be in- 
tended for nothing more than an improvement in style. 
But granting that the insertion of ed@éws does imply in 
Matthew a different and more immediate expectation of the 
end than in Mark, what are we to infer from this? In 
general we may infer that even the later of the two writings — 
and present day criticism is almost unanimous in declaring 
this to be canonical Matthew — comes from a period not too 
long after “that tribulation ” to enable the author (or com- 
piler) to still express the hope that the coming will be 
“immediately ” thereafter. But we must also ask more 
specifically, How is the extent of this “ immediately ” to be 
measured? There is but one mode of determination. We 
must judge by the basis on which the author rests his pre- 
diction. In Mark this basis is plain enough ; he has his eye 
on the distresses in Palestine in 68-70 A.p. In Matthew 
it is not so plain. He has his eye, as elsewhere, primarily 
on O. T. scripture. We must go to “ Daniel the prophet,” 
if we would know precisely what he meant. Both evangel- 


27 See note 21. 
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ists are presenting what they understand to be the teaching 
of Jesus and of Paul regarding the “time of the end” 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, and are interpreting it in 
the light of their own recent experience. Therefore it is 
not so much the difference of three or four years more or 
less in the delay already experienced between the “great 
tribulation ” and the parousia, which will affect their mode 
of presenting “the promise of his coming.” It will be 
rather a difference in their mode of interpreting the promise 
of blessing at the end of 1335 days “from the time that the 
abomination of desolation is set up,” in Dan. 1211-13. Until 
we know what Mark understood by his personal “ abomina- 
tion of desolation,” and Matthew by his impersonal object of 
like designation, and how each counted the Danielic 1290 
and 1335 days, we have no trustworthy explanation of the 
phrases employed by each regarding the nearness of “the 
end.” <A further word on this point may be admitted later. 

It is superfluous to show that no written source other than 
the stereotyped features of O. T. prophecy already cited, the 
Q saying on the lightning-like suddenness and universal 
visibility of the Coming (Mt. 2427= Lk. 17 2), and the 
teachings of Paul, are required to account for Mark’s 
description of the Coming of the Son of man with clouds and 
the “gathering together of the elect.” Even more mani- 
festly than in the case of paragraphs a and }, which have 
really something specific and distinctive, would it be absurd 
to postulate a further written basis for paragraph e. 

If, then, we have, as would thus appear, not an incorpo- 
rated document of unknown origin in the apocalyptic chapter 
of Mark, but the editorial adaptation of certain well-known 
Pauline and evangelic material, after the manner and with 
the motives elsewhere exemplified on the basis of O. T. 
scripture, the results for the dating of Mark, and conse- 
quently of the dependent Gospels of Matthew and Luke, will 
prove of immense significance and value. Let us pass, there- 
fore, without further delay to our second proposition. 

(2) The compiler of canonical Mark, who has constructed his 
apocalyptic chapter from Pauline, evangelic, and Old Testament 
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data, shapes his construction with reference to the occurrences 
of 66 to 70 A.v., and therefore writes not earlier than 70-71, 
nor later than about 75 A.D. 

The most convincing evidence for this proposition is a 
simple comparison of the Q eschatological complexes with 
the Markan. The fundamental distinction is this: In the Q 
sayings there is never any forecasting of particular historical 
events, such as “the great tribulation to them that are in 
Judza,” the appearance of “the abomination of desolation,” 
or the like; nor is there the slightest attempt to connect the 
coming Day of the Lord with the overthrow of Jerusalem or 
the temple. Jesus simply preaches repentance, lest a fate 
like that threatened against Nineveh, Tyre and Sidon, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, overtake an unheeding generation. The 
interest is simply ethical, not apologetic. It is Mark who 
transforms Jesus into the miraculous forecaster of the future, 
and Luke and canonical Matthew who carry the transforma- 
tion further. The entire construction and motive of the 
“little apocalypse,” from its connection, by means of a say- 
ing specially accommodated to make it appear to have been 
uttered apropos of a prediction of the demolition of the 
temple, to its interweaving of Danielic and Pauline apoca- 
lypse with sayings of Jesus anent the superterrestrial and 
incalculable nature of the Day of the Son of man, are apolo- 
getic in interest, aiming to prove Jesus’ foresight of accom- 
plished fact. They point to the period immediately after 
70 A.p. as the time of its origin. In particular the accom- 
modation of the language of Paul and of Daniel in v. 14, so 
as to permit of application of the prediction in some other 
way than to the temple, confirms the date suggested by v. 2. 
Moreover, the urgent endeavor to quiet messianistic enthu- 
siasm and to insist that “the end is not yet,” that wars, 
famines, earthquakes, even “the great tribulation to them 
that are in Judza” are only precursors, not immediate signs, 
of the Coming, leads only to the same results; for we have 
many indications in Josephus and some in the fragments of 
Hegesippus, that the period from 63 to 70 A.D. was one 
wherein “many were led astray”; some “even of the elect.” 
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Mark makes the contrast as conspicuous as possible between 
earthly portents, which merely belong to the period of 
patient endurance of persecution while the gospel is being 
“ preached to all the nations,” and signs “in the heavens.” 
Still, that he may not be too discouraging, Mark adds, after 
this warning that “the end” will not be until “the powers 
that are in the heavens are shaken,” the consoling parable 
of the Fig Tree, and the assurance that “this generation 
shall not pass away until all these things be accomplished.” 
This and the urgent exhortation to hourly watchfulness 
prove that even if the Matthzan ed@dws be rightly wanting 
in v. 24, the sense is not materially different. Mark, as well 
as Matthew, lives in momentary expectation of the end. 
Both endeavor to apply the Danielic forecast of “the end” 
to their own times, Mark with greater dependence on Paul, 
Matthew with closer relation to the O.T. Mark ‘obeys and 
echoes the Pauline injunction, “ Be not agitated,” and insists 
that “first must the gospel be preached to all the Gentiles”; 
yet his own limit for “the end” is only a few years after the 
demolition of the temple. Matthew expects it “immedi- 
ately” after “that tribulation”; but realizing how intent he 
is upon the letter of scripture rather than the specific oceur- 
rences of his own time, we may well question whether “that 
tribulation” means precisely the same to him that it does to 
Mark, and does not include also the OrxApis of vv. 9-13. Cer- 
tainly Dan. 11 31-37 could not fail to suggest a period of per- 
secution after the profanation of the sanctuary, accompanied 
by a manifestation of the mystery of iniquity in @ holy 
place. It is possible that Matthew connects this passage 
with the persecution of Domitian and his blasphemous claims 
of worship. At all events the single word ed@éws inserted 
by Matthew in the prediction of Mk. 13 24 is too small a 
basis for the supposition of an earlier date. Both Gospels 
must have come into circulation within a decade or so after 
70 A.D. The closer dating of the two must depend on their 
respective interpretation of the Danielic figure of the “ abomi- 
nation of desolation” and the 1290 or 1335 days which 
should elapse between its setting up and “the end.” 
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Some Problems in Ancient Palestinian 
Topography 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


OME recent publications have considerably increased 

our knowledge of the geography of Palestine in the 
days of the Egyptian occupation and of the El-Amarna let- 
ters ; they also present some points for further discussion. 

Professor W. Max Miiller, to whom Biblical scholars are 
so much indebted for placing the topographical information 
of the Egyptian inscriptions concerning Palestine within 
reach, and whose Asien und Europa nach altiégyptischen 
Denkmélern has been of such inestimable service, published 
as Heft I of the Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 
for 1907 Die Paldstinaliste Thutmosis III. Miiller has also 
placed within the reach of one who reads Egyptian the other 
Palestinian lists in his Eyyptological Researches, 1906. 
Breasted’s four volumes of Ancient Records, Eyypt, 1906, 
also present the scholar with much valuable material. 

Meantime Knudtzon’s new collation of the El-Amarna 
tablets in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, and his translation 
of them in the Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, together with 
Clauz’s article, “Die Stidte der El-Amarnabriefe und die 
Bibel,” in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 
vol. xxx, 1907, pp. 1-79, have opened a number of points 
to clearer vision and presented some new problems for 
discussion. 

The object of the present paper is to state the points of 
topography which seem to the writer to be now definitely 
settled, and to make a few suggestions about some which 
are still uncertain. 

The following places mentioned in these sources may be 
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regarded as definitely identified with Biblical sites. In 
most cases the modern name of the site is also known. 
Megiddo, Gath, Taanach, Shunem, Gaza, Damascus, Ashta- 
roth, Hazor, Accho, Joppa, Kadesh in Galilee, Edrei, Beth- 
Anath in Naphtali, Hammath (near Tiberias), Pella (the 
SMD of the Talmud), Lebonah, Addar in Judah, Socoh, Ash- 

kelon, Tyre, Sidon, and Aijalon are mentioned in more than 
one source. Thothmes III mentions Abel in Dan, Beeroth, 
Tob in Gilead, Makkedah (Jos. 15 41), Laish, Chinnereth (Gen- 
nesaret), Mashal (1 Chr. 6 74), Achshaph (Jos. 111, 12 20), 
Ibleam, Iyyon, Anaharath (Jos. 19 19), Ophra, Aphik, Joppa, 
Ono, Lydda, Migdol, Ephes-Dammim, Gerar, Rabbith (Jos. 
19 20), Naamah (Jos. 15 41), Jokneam (Jos. 19 11), Geba, 
Zereda (1 K. 11 26), Raqqath, which the Jerusalem Talmud 
identifies with the site of Tiberias (Neubauer, Géographie 
du Talmud, p. 208). 

The El-Amarna letters mention Hannathon in Zebulon 
(Jos. 19 14), Keilah (Jos. 15 44 and 1 Sam. 231#f.), Cozeba 
(1 Chr. 4 22), Lachish, Manahath (1 Chr. 86), Moresheth, 
Zorah, Adamah (Jos. 19 36), Jerusalem, Aroer, Bostra, 
Jabesh, Kanatha, and Sela. 

Ramses III mentions Beth-Dagon! in Palestine and 
Carchemish? on the Euphrates. 

Sheshong gives us Rehob, Hapharaim in Issachar (Jos. 
19 19), Mahanaim, Gibeon, Beth-Horon, Beth-Anoth of 
Judah, Beth-tappuah (Jos. 15 53), Sharuhen, Ain Paran 
(cf. the wilderness of Paran, Gen. 21 21), the Field of Abram 
somewhere in southern Judah, and the river Jordan. 


The following proposed identifications for one reason or 
another deserve a word of remark. 

Gina of EA,3 164 17. 21 is identified by Clauz with the 
Biblical Engannim (Jos. 19 21), the modern Jenin, which in 
Josephus, Antig. xx. 6. 1, is called Twav. This seems very 
probable, though not certain. Clauz also identifies this 


1 Miller, Egyptological Researches, pl. 68, 1.72: B’-ty-d-qu-n. 

2 Tbid., pl. 65, 1.29: K-r-K-my-3. 

8 J.e. El-Amarna. The reference is to Winckler’s Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna, in KB, vol. v. 
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Gina with Qiniw (No. 26 of Thothmes III’s Palestinian 
list). Miller (MVG@), on the other hand, identifies Qiniw 
with KANAH in Asher (Jos. 1928). Either identification is 
philologically possible. Jenin suits better the conditions of 
the El-Amarna letters, but it is not certain whether Gina of 
EA. is the same as Q’iniw, of Thothmes. 

Gintr-Kirmit of EA, 181 26, 185 5, Clauz identifies with 
Gert on Mt. Carmel —a place mentioned by Pliny in his 
Naturalis Historia, v. 18 74, the exact location of which is 
not determined. This identification is possible, but as the 
other places mentioned in these letters are all further south, — 
Lakish, Keilah, Gaza, and Jerusalem, — it still seems to me 
that the identification with Carmel in Judah (modern Kur- 
mel) is more probable. The one point in favor of Clauz’s 
identification is the fact that Ginti-Kirmil is mentioned as the 
boundary of a district. This would beautifully suit a place 
on Mt. Carmel, but might equally apply to Carmel in Judah. 

GatH-Rimmon. Clauz follows Knudtzon (BA, iv. 111), 
in reading Gitirimuni in EA, 164 45, and in identifying it 
with Gath-rimmon of Jos. 21 25, a city of Manasseh. If it 
really lay in the territory of Manasseh, however, the sug- 
gested identification with the modern Rummane is more 
than doubtful. 

As to Harasu (EA, 164 44), which according to Knudt- 
zon should also be read in 201, Clauz is in doubt whether to 
identify it with the Rehob cf Jud. 1 31, or with the ’ApaBa 
of Eusebius, Onomas. (ed. Lagarde, 237), a village three 
Roman miles west of Scythopolis. The former of these 
alternatives involves a transposition of radicals, and is very 
improbable. The latter is more probable, though not cer- 
tain, for Eusebius (/.c.) mentions an ’Apa8a also in the 
neighborhood of Dio-Czsarea. 

YARAMI (or Jarami). Knudtzon reads this with the 
determinative in EA, 219 10, z.e. the tablet found at Tell-el- 
Hesy. This city Clauz regards as the same as the Biblical 
Kirjath-Jearim, the first element, which means simply “ city,” 
being omitted. This identification seems to me very 
probable. 
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Qanu (EA, 251) Clauz identifies with the Biblical Cana 
and the modern Kefr Kenna. Both identifications are un- 
certain. Scholars are by no means agreed that Kefr Kenna 
is Cana, and as no other topographical data are given by the 
tablet the town intended might as easily be Kanah in Asher, 
the modern Kaneh. 

MacpA.i and MaGpAuim (EA, 159 28, 237 26, and 281 14) 
Clauz places in the Jordan valley, regarding one of them as 
the Migdal-el of Jos. 19 38, the modern Mejdel. Semitic 
Migdols, or “ towers,” were, however, common. This ren- 
ders the identification somewhat uncertain. 

Maxk4z (1 K. 49) is by Clauz seen in the Muhazi, which 
according to Knudtzon should be read in EA, 20525. The 
change of h to k, while phonetically not impossible,‘ is 
doubtful. 

Similarly RAQQATH, the forerunner of Tiberias, is tenta- 
tively seen by Clauz in Ruhizi of EA, 139 36. 5%. Two of 
the radicals, however, differ, which seems to me to make 
identification impossible. 

ZEBOIM (1 Sam. 138 18, Neh. 11 34) Clauz finds in Sabuma, 
which- Knudtzon reads in EA, 174 #8-instead of Winckler’s 
Sapuna. ‘The identity is not, however, quite certain. 

Saki, which Knudtzon reads in EA, 185 10 instead 
of Winckler’s la-a(?)-mi, Clauz takes, as Knudtzon had done, 
to refer to Shechem. If the reading is secure, this is un- 
doubtedly right. 

A certain Egyptian Sebek-khu, an officer under Sesos- 
tris III (Usertesen IIT) of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, 
says that he was with Sesostris when he captured Skmm 
(possibly to be read Skmkm) in Retennu, or Syria-Palestine. 
See Breasted, AR, i. § 680. It is tempting to suppose, as 
Professor Miiller once suggested in OLZ, that the Egyptian 
scribe was attempting to spell SKM, and that in the list 
from which he copied, the last radical was accidentally 
doubled. It is a serious, though perhaps not a fatal objec- 
tion to this identification, that the meaningless doubling of 
an m at the end of a word is almost without parallel in 


4 We should have supposed that h was changed to k, and then sharpened to &. 
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Egyptian. Professor Breasted tells me he knows of but one 
other instance, and that is in the imperative of a verb. 
It seems to me possible, however, that the doubling may 
well have been an accident in copying a foreign name, and 
may be quite independent of Egyptian analogies. If this 
supposition is correct, we have a reference to Shechem in 
twelfth dynasty records some four hundred years earlier 
than the El-Amarna tablets. Indeed, this campaign of 
Sesostris is the first Egyptian campaign in Palestine of any 
length of which we know. 

Stponas, a village in Galilee which Josephus mentions in 
his life (ch. 24), and which others had identified with the 
modern Semuniyeh,° Clauz finds in the Samhuna of EA, 220. 
This I believe to be right, and I mention it here for the sake 
of calling attention to the fact that the same place seems to 
be mentioned by Thothmes III, as No. 35 of his list (¥-m'-n’). 
Miller had noted (MVG, p. 15) that S.m'-n’ is the same as 
Samhuna, but was unable to identify it with a Biblical or 
modern site. 

BETH-SHEMESH. In EA, 183 15 Abdikheba of Jerusalem 
says that the city of BerH-NINIB, a city belonging to the 
territory of Jerusalem, has gone over to the people of Keilah. 
It has been a great problem to know to what town reference 
was made. Clauz tentatively suggests that Beth-Shemesh 
(modern Ain Shems) was intended. The suggestion has 
much in its favor. The locality would admirably suit the 
circumstances, Beth-Shemesh being relatively near Keilah. 
The suggestion seems the more probable since Professor 
Clay has made a strong argument in favor of the view that 
NIn-1B was the usual Babylonian form of writing the name 
of the god of the West-land, z.e. Syria and Palestine (see 
JAOS, xxviii. 185-144). Since the Baals of this region were 
all closely associated with the sun, the scribe of Abdikheba 
may very well have employed it as an ideogram for the god 
Shemesh. The identification is not certain, but it is more 
attractive than any hitherto proposed. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the name 


5 See the references in Buhl, Geographie, p. 215. 
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Samson (\§-m'-#-n’), which occurs as a place name in the 
list of Ramses II (Miiller, Researches, Pl. 62, 22). The 
name is also found in the list of Ramses III. Miller (Asien 
und Europa, p. 166) had noted that it might be connected 
with the name of the Biblical hero Samson. One wonders 
whether it were not another name for Beth-Shemesh, or of 
some place in that region. 

The 78th name in the list of Thothmes III is Y-s’-p-r’, 
which Meyer (ZA W, vi. p. 8) interpreted as Joseph-el — an 
interpretation accepted by many other scholars. Miller, 
who accepted this in 1893 (Asien, p. 162), followed Maspéro 
in 1899 (OLZ, 397) in correcting the Semitic equivalent to 
Sx-aiw —a reading which was accepted by Winckler ( Ge- 
schichte Israels, ii. 68). Miiller now identifies it (UV G, 23) 
with 31W", a place mentioned in the Talmudic Tosefta in 
connection with Antipatris (modern Kalat Ras el-“Ain), and 
which Neubauer (Géographie, p. 90) identifies with Arsuf on 
the coast north of Jaffa. This identification with Arsuf 
Miiller rightly rejects. Neubauer had also identified it with 
a place called Yasdf in the Samaritan Chronicle, ch. 47. The 
geography of that chapter is, however, too vague to afford 
any clue as to locality, though a situation in the maritime 
plain is probably indicated. As Winckler had noted, the 
name occurs in Babylonian as the name of a person in the 
form Ya-su-ub-ili (CT, iii. 23,15). It seems that we have 
to give up the idea that the name of Joseph occurs in the 
list of Thothmes, unless, as is possible, the name Joseph is a 
corruption of Yasub, the labial 6 having been changed to the 
closely related p. 

The name Y°-g-bi-’r (No. 102 of Thothmes’ list), which 
also occurs in the list of Ramses II as Y‘’-q’-b-rw (Miiller, 
Researches, Pl. 60, No. 9), was identified by Meyer (op. cit.) 
as Jacob-el. Miiller (Asien, p. 164) held that this place 
must be sought in the west of central Palestine, —an 
opinion which he reaffirms in his latest publication (MVG, 
p- 27). Others, as Toy, New World, 1893, p. 131, had 
not attempted to locate it, apparently considering the topo- 
graphical indications too vague. Sanda, on the other hand, 
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argued (MVG, vii. 1902, pp. 74-77) that the whole group 
of names in the list of Thothmes between Nos. 90 and 110 
lay in the country east of the Jordan, and suggested that 
the name was to be connected with Penuel,— the scene of 
the narrative of Gen. 32,—a view adopted and amplified by 
Erbt (Die Hebréer, 1906, pp. 18-25). 

Sanda’s claim that twenty-one consecutive names (Nos. 90- 
110) belong to the country east of the Jordan seems to me 
untenable. Nos. 90, 92, and 97 of the list refer to places 
called Abel, as does No. 15. Three Biblical Adels are known, 
— Abel Beth Maacah, Abel Meholah, and Abel Shittim — 
of which Abel Shittim only lay east of the Jordan. Miller 
is, I believe, right in identifying No. 103 with the Gabatha 
of Eusebius—the modern Jebata in Galilee (see Buhl, 
Geographie, p. 215). He also rightly sees in No. 104 the 
Rubuti of the El-Amarna letters, identified by Clauz with 
Rabbah (Jos. 15 60), which lay in the territory of Judah. In 
No. 109 Miiller rightly finds Beeroth in Benjamin, while 
in No. 110, B’ty-8’ir, we have, I think, the Biblical Beth- 
shean, n being here changed to the kindred liquid, r. Paton 
(Early History of Syria and Palestine, p. 81) identifies it 
with Bethel. All these lie west of the Jordan. 

There are nevertheless some trans-Jordanic towns among 
these names. No. 91 is Edrei. No. 95 is ‘Ayun, southeast 
of the Sea of Galilee. No. 98 is probably Diban in Moab. 
Miiller recognizes the possibility, if not the probability, of 
these identifications, and of the second of them he speaks confi- 
dently (MVG, pp. 25 ff.). It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Sanda is right in placing Jacobel at Penuel. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the list of 
Ramses, in which the next name after Jacobel is apparently 
incomplete, but the portion of which is clear is K-r’-k’, and 
which may have been K-r-k-r. This might be Karkor 
CP%P) of Jud. 8 10, a trans-Jordanic town. 

The VALE or SHAVEH (NW), mentioned in Gen. 14 17, 
Miiller has acutely perceived in the ‘n-3’-w(-i) CNW JD) of 
Thothmes’ list, No. 5. 

Note should also be made of Miiller’s discovery of an 
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Egyptian parallel to Bezek, of which Adoni-bezek was king 
(Jud. 15 #.). It is the city Kir-Bezek, No. 73 in the list of 
Ramses III (see Miiller, Researches, p. 49, and Pl. 68, No. 73). 

Clauz identifies the city Rubuti (EA, 183 10) with RABBAB 
(Jos. 15 60). Although the site is unknown, the identifica- 
tion has much to commend it. 
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Folk-tales in Old Testament Narrative 
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N dealing with the problems of Old Testament narrative, 
scholarship must humble itself to the study of popular 
story-telling, and must make this study as thorough and 
scholarly as is the study of language and history. I wish 
here to touch only upon one phase of this subject, that which 
has to do with the forms of popular tales. 

Ancient popular stories divide themselves, according to 
form, into two classes: those in folk-tale form, and those 
in what, for want of a better term, I shall call literary form. 
By folk-tale form, I mean the form which a story has taken 
as it has been told and retold by people not professional story- 
tellers, about the campfires, at the close of the day in the 
villages, and, most notably, to children. 

By literary form, I mean the form which a story has taken 
in the hands of a more or less adept and specialized literary 
artist. The tales of the professional story-teller in the East 
are usually in the literary form. Those told by the mother 
to the children, most often in the folk-tale form. 

The folk-tales not only appeal to the interest of the listener, 
—the story in literary form does that also, — but are adapted 
to the capacity for memory and narration possessed by the 
average householder of the humbler classes. Herein lies the 
possibility of making tests which shall sometimes determine 
with measurable certainty the origin of particular tales in 
any body of ancient narrative. Doubtless all tales cannot 
be thus distributed to their sources, since the distinguishing 
marks are not always visible, but there is reason to hope that 
the origin of some tales can be at least presumptively fixed. 

Old Testament narration seems in the main to have under- 
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gone, before it was written, a transition into more or less 
complete literary form, though one may often suspect even 
in such cases a folk-tale basis. The method of compilation 
used by the writers of most Old Testament narration would 
itself lead one to suppose that,examples of the folk-tale might 
be embodied among traditions cast in a more formal literary 
mold. 

Tests by which such folk-tales can be distinguished must 
be formed in the light of two facts: (1) the natural limita- 
tions of narration among people of average ability in a com- 
munity of primitive culture; (2) the forms which known 
folk-tales originating under such circumstances actually 
take. 

The tests will be such as the following: 

1. The story is short. Such extended tales as that of 
Joseph seem to belong rather to the literary than to the folk- 
tale form, though doubtless resting back upon folk-tale 
elements. They are comparable to the long tales of the 
Arabian Nights, which bear marks of literary embellishment. 

2. The folk-tale often depends for its power to capture 
the memory upon some pat saying or unexpected situation, 
which gives the proper snap to the whole story. Often this 
sentence or situation is all there is to the story, the rest of 
the tale being merely background for this one element. The 
story of David’s capture of Jerusalem, with its saying about 
the blind and the lame, may be an illustration. So, of a little 
fuller sort, is the story of Solomon’s judgment, 1 K. 3 16-27, 
which belongs to a class of folk-tales very widespread and 
very popular both in the Arabic east and in India. 

8. The folk-tale often has a non-moral character. The 
point of it is often the trickery by which a weak or despised 
character obtains an advantage, as in the case of the hare 
and the hedgehog. The folk-tale proper seldom teaches a 
moral lesson. Children and other unsophisticated people 
have always objected to “ Haec fabula docet.” Most of the 
stories in the Old Testament which seem to fall into the 
class of folk-tales are not in themselves moral. Some of 
them are even the opposite of moral. 
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4. Folk-tales are very apt to become, if they are not so 
in their origin, hero tales. Examples are the great mass of 
Alexander and Solomon tales in the Moslem east, and the 
Rama tales of India. In the Old Testament we find evi- 
dences of such hero tales attached to the names of Abraham, 
David, Samuel, Solomon. 

5. The folk-tale often embodies repetition of internal de- 
tails and situations. So Cinderella receives a beautiful dress 
and goes to the bali and dances for three successive nights, 
the story of each night being told in almost the same words. 
Grimm’s Méarchen abound in illustrations. So do the genuine 
folk-tales of the east, where often a situation is repeated over 
and over in almost the same words. 

The reason for this very common characteristic seems to 
lie in the desirability of sustaining and increasing the interest 
by delaying the crisis. But the meager mental abilities of 
both narrator and listener are more easily met if the crisis 
is delayed by repetition rather than by new matter, with its 
demand for variety in narration and for the grasp of a num- 
ber of details by the listener. If you will listen to children 
of average imagination telling stories to each other, you will 
usually notice the same characteristics. 

In the rest of this article it is proposed to apply these tests 
to certain narratives which may perhaps be in the folk-tale 
form. 

1 Sam. 3218. The story of the boy Samuel in the temple. 

The story is short, has attached itself to a hero of national 
tradition, and contains repetition. It bears definitely the 
marks of the folk-tale. The story seems to be edited into 
the narrative by the prophetic writers. The message to 
Samuel (vss. 11-14) is plainly a prophetic sermon and bears 
no relation to the folk-tale style. It is a common sugges- 
tion that part or all of these verses lack connection with 
the story. Budde would exscind vss. 11-14, Wellhausen and 
Nowack, vs. 12. Perhaps the solution may be, not in a 
later addition to the prophetic writing, but in an addition 
of the prophetic writer to the folk-tale which he borrowed. 
Without the prophetic sermon the story becomes character- 
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istically non-moral. It is fruitless to conjecture exactly 
what the tale had in place of the prophetic message, but 
one may surmise that it was an oracle of disaster to Eli or 
to Shiloh. Following such an oracle, the submissive word 
of Eli, “It is Jahveh, let him do what is good in his eyes,” 
forms a very fitting climax of the common folk-tale style. 
In the story as it now stands, following the sharp condem- 
nation of the prophetic message, it is a weak ending. It 
shows submission instead of penitence, fatalism instead of 
moral sensitiveness. 

When one remembers how much of the popular estimate 
of Eli has been based on this inept ending of a prophetic 
story, it is worth while to call attention to the fact that if 
we can separate the folk-tale from its prophetic surround- 
ings, we shall give a more virile aspect to this somewhat 
shadowy character in Hebrew tradition. 

1 Sam. 16 1-13. The story of the anointing of David pre- 
sents another case of folk-tale repetition. The story is pro- 
longed, the imagination held and the interest sustained by 
the introduction, one after the other, of David’s brothers, 
and each repetition is in almost the same words. The final 
choice of the boy who had been left among the sheep is 
heightened by the dramatic contrast with his brothers of 
beautiful countenance and great stature. One sees the 
popular element also in the fact that the neglected member 
of the family proves to be the favorite of fortune —a very 
common element in the folk-tale, always popular. 

That the narrative stands isolated from its context is 
held by most commentators. It is usually assigned to a 
late redactor (see Budde, Kittel, Wellhausen, Nowack. 
H. P. Smith ascribes it to the Sm. writer). The folk-tale 
form in itself argues neither for nor against the late date. 
If the date is late, it does, however, offer a reason for its 
insertion. The folk-tale form shows it to be a popular and 
widely known story. Such tales are, among simple people, 
considered to be matters of common knowledge and taken 
as unquestionably true, like the story of Tell and the apple 
and of Washington and the hatchet. Ifa written collection 
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of tales about a popular hero is still open to any sort of inter- 
polation, such a story will sooner or later find its way into 
the book. 

The story shows the characteristic non-moral trickery of 
folk-tales. Samuel fears the wrath of Saul and gets into 
contact with the family of Jesse by trickery. The moral 
element is only introduced in the oracle about Eliab— 
“Jahveh seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh upon 
the eyes, but God looketh upon the heart.” Such didac- 
ticism is hardly natural in the genuine folk-tale, and more- 
over blocks the rapidity of movement in the story. It is 
harmonious with prophetic thought, and one suspects that 
here the editor is reading a moral into the original tale. 
The original tale without this suggests no moral. It is only 
that the boy comes out ahead of his big brothers, and that 
is quite enough for the folk-tale. 

The editors have also supplied a connection between this 
tale and what precedes, but it is of the slightest— perhaps 
only the suggestion that Samuel is mourning for Saul. At 
the end there is also a very slight editorial connection with 
what follows; for surely the statement that “the Spirit of 
Jahveh came mightily upon David from that day forward” 
looks toward the statement in the next verse that “the Spirit 
of Jahveh had departed from Saul.” With the exception of 
these three minor additions, we seem to have a complete folk- 
tale narrative. It ends: “And Jahveb said, Arise, anoint 
him, for this is he. Then Samuel took the horn of oil and 
anointed him in the midst of his brethren. And Samuel 
rose up and went to Ramah.” : 

Gen. 18 17-33. The story of Abraham’s pleading for Sodom 
is also in folk-tale form. It is usually separated from its 
context as containing elements incongruous with the J story 
in which it stands (see Carpenter and Battersby; Bacon, 
Genesis of Genesis ; Cornill; Kuenen; Wellhausen; Driver, 
Genesis, etc.). Removing vs. 22, which serves to make con- 
nection with the preceding narrative, the tale is independent 
and complete in itself. The men who visited Abraham then 
disappear, and the story is a colloquy between Jahveh and 
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Abraham. Its primary motive is that of the typical hero 
folk-tale, to exalt a national hero. This it does by the 
decision of Jahveh to take Abraham into divine confidence, 
and by his patient yielding to Abraham’s successive requests. 
Its secondary motive is the wickedness of Sodom. Both 
motives are emphasized and dramatized by the reiterated 
prayer of Abraham in almost the same words at each repeti- 
tion. Late prophetic phraseology at the beginning, with the 
formal national emphasis in vss. 18-19, seem to be due to 
prophetic editing. Vs. 17 might be a part of the folk-tale, 
“and Jahveh said, Shall I hide from Abraham that which I 
will do?” Then follow with vs. 2, “And Jahveh said, Be- 
cause the cry of Sodom and Gomorah is great, . . . I will 
go down now and see whether they have done according to 
the cry of it,” vs. 23,“ And Abraham drew near and said, 
Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked ?” and the 
colloquy begins. 

Cut it off from the theological concepts as to Jahveh which 
gather about it in our minds, isolate it from the prophetic 
teaching in which it is set, regard it simply as a story told 
in Palestinian villages overlooking the Jordan chasm, and it 
illustrates the greatness of Abraham rather tlian the mercy 
of God. The story is non-moral. Doubtless the God is 
great, for he can destroy whole cities; but what of the 
ethical quality of a God who lays aside punishment so easily 
at the request of a human favorite? This is hardly the God 
of the prophets, but — and here is the point — it is the God 
of the folk-tale, from ancient India to Medieval Europe. 
The primary purpose of the tale is not to teach about God, 
but to tell a story about a hero, who was so great that he 
could get what he wanted from God himself. As prophetic 
teaching, it would be immoral. As a folk-tale it is not. It 
is only non-moral. 

An interesting example of repetition is the prologue of 
Job. The double scene in heaven, followed by a double 
scene on earth; the repetition in almost the same language 
of the colloquy of the Satan and Jahveh, and of the message 
of destruction to Job, along with the brevity and rapid move- 
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ment of the story —all these are very suggestive of the folk- 
tale. One questions whether this may not throw some light 
on the oft-mooted problem of the tradition lying back of this 
book. That some tradition did lie back of it, the analogy of 
Hebrew literature and the mention of Job in Ezekiel suffice 
to make probable if not certain. A frequent suggestion has 
been that the prologue and epilogue constituted a “book of 
popular character, which in simple, popular fashion gave an 
account of the pious Job” (Cornill, Introduction to 0. T.). So 
Duhm regards the prologue and epilogue as a “ Volksbuch.” 
Macdonald (JBL, XIV. pp. 63-71) suggests a legend as the 
basis of the story. May we not raise the question whether 
this legend was not in folk-tale form? If so, it would seem 
probable that the tale is given almost, if not quite, complete 
in the prologue, and possibly in the epilogue. The prologue 
presents the characteristic repetition, compactness, and brev- 
ity of folk-tales. The epilogue does not exhibit folk-tale ele- 
ments so plainly. Whether the epilogue is part of the original 
tale or not, the poem certainly displaces the heart of the 
story. Some supreme expression of piety must have formed 
the climax of the tale, some expression to which the words, 
“In all this Job sinned not with his lips,” look forward. 
We can only surmise that it must have been a far cruder 
and more naive form of piety than is the subtile play of 
doubt and faith which the genius of the poet has substituted 
for it. That the Satan is a figure which can only belong to 
a comparatively late date, together with other evidences of 
a late date, does not militate against the folk-tale form. 
Not all folk-tales are old. The older strata of tales are very 
persistent, but to them are constantly being added new tales, 
or new elements in the old tales. 

The above are only suggestions of the application of the 
folk-tale tests in Old Testament narration. Whether these 
particular narratives conform to the tests is of less impor- 
tance than whether the tests themselves can be applied to 
any narratives. The discrimination which they suggest is 
of value in the following ways: 
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1. By it we can push our way back one step nearer the 
birth of a story. 

2. We can sometimes differentiate between a folk-tale and 
its literary setting and so add to our means of the discrimi- 
nation of sources. 

8. We can get the basis for a further principle of literary 
and historical judgment; for we shall not judge a folk-tale 
in all respects as we do a story in literary form. 
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T has been customary to regard M8" and AIM as syno- 
nyms of 8"3) “ prophet ” and as embodying an older usage 
of a time when visions were supposed to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of prophecy.! This view rests on two suppositions: 
(1) that both 7" and FIM convey the idea of “seeing” 
either in the sense of foreseeing events or of having a vision 
through which the future is revealed, and (2) that the gloss 
in 1 Sam. 99, “that the ndbi of to-day was formerly called 
the ré’éh” carries with it the synonymity of the two terms. 
While it is true that the gloss distinctly conveys the 
view that M8" is the older term which was subsequently 
replaced by 8°53), it does not necessarily follow that the 
functions of the 78" and NS) were always identical. In- 
deed, the natural course of religious evolution furnishes a 
presumption in favor of the supposition that the M8", belong- 
ing to an earlier grade of culture, reflects a more primitive 
view of the manner in which the will and intention of the 
gods were to be ascertained than the 8"3) which, whatever 
its origin,? became in Hebrew usage the term for the one 
1A. B. Davidson, Prophecy and Prophets (Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, iv. p. 108), and the same author’s Old Testament Prophecy (Edin- 
burgh, 1904), p.81; E. G. Hirsch, Prophets and Prophecy, in Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. x. p. 213; but see Nowack, Biicher Samuelis, p. 41. 
2See Hoffmann in ZAW, iii. pp. 87 sq., who discusses the possibility of a 
connection with the meaning of the corresponding stem in Arabic of a 
‘trustling’’ sound, but which he does not regard as satisfactory. Kuenen 
(Prophets of Israel, p. 42) and others connect 83) with 033 ‘‘ bubble up,”’ 
either analogous to the use of "F/M ‘drip’? (Am. 716; Mic. 211) or 
suggested by the symptoms of an epileptic. See Hoffmann, l.c. p. 119 and 
Encycl. Biblica, iii. col. 8853. J. A. Bewer in AJSL, xviii (1902), p. 120, 


compares the Assyrian nab@, ‘‘ tear away, lead forcibly,’ hence the prophet 
is (fig.) carried away by divine frenzy, ecstasy. 
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who, casting aside the ordinary means of divination, is the 
direct mouthpiece of a Deity purified of unethical concep- 
tions, spiritualized and largely also denationalized. If we 
examine the passages in which M4 is used, we shall find his 
functions as a matter of fact to be quite different from those 
of the later 8°33. The M8" par excellence in the O. T. is 
Samuel, who is thrice called in Chronicles (1 Chr. 9 2, 
26 28, 29 29) met Sxvew “Samuel, the ré’éh” in a way 
which indicates that AVI was the title by which he was 
known, precisely as Nathan was known as ¥°337 (1 Chr. 171 
29 20, 2 Chr. 929 2925, Ps. 512, 1 Ki. 1 8. 10. 22. 23. 32. 
34. 38. 44. 45), and as Gad was known as MM3* (1 Chr. 29 29), 
and Zadok as [3:7 (2 Sam. 15 27, 1 Ki. 18. 26. 32. 34. 38. 29. 
4. 45 2 33 42,1 Chr. 16 399 246 2922). Besides these 
three passages, M8" occurs in connection with Samuel no 
less than four times in the narrative of his first meeting with 
Saul (1 Sam. 9 9. 11. 18. 19), which according to the critical 
analysis forms part of the “Saul” document in the Book 
of Samuel.5 This narrative, which may be taken as typical 
of the functions ascribed to Samuel, reveals him to us in 
the distinct réle of a diviner. Saul, acting on the advice 
of his attendant, seeks out Samuel, through whom as an 
mide ws “man of Elohim”® (vss. 6. 7. 8. 10) he hopes 
to find the whereabouts of the lost asses of his father Kish. 
Samuel enjoys high repute as one who can forecast the 
future; “whatever he says will surely come to pass,” says 
Saul’s attendant, “ therefore let us go thither, perhaps he will 
tell us what road we should take ” (vs. 6), 7.e. he may be able 
to tell us where the lost asses can be found. On Saul object- 
ing that he has nothing to offer the “ man of Elohim,” the 
attendant says that he has one fourth of a shekel of silver 
which he is ready to give. Samuel is, therefore, viewed as 


8 The latter passage is particularly interesting as embodying all three terms 
84, TIM, and ¥°32 applied to Samuel, Gad, and Nathan, respectively. 

4See, however, below. 

5See H. P. Smith, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of 
Samuel, p. 59; Kautzsch, die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, p. 289. 

®On this term, used as a very general one, see Davidson, Old Testament 
Prophecy, p. 79. 
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one who carries on divination as a profession, to whom one 
goes for the purpose of securing an answer to some question 
and who receives a compensation in return. As a diviner 
he might still be placed in the category of the prophet, 
though of a rather primitive type, but in the course of the 
narrative, brief as it is, he is distinctly portrayed as a priest. 
Saul and his attendant on reaching the ascents to the city in 
which the “man of Elohim” was to be found, inquire of 
some maidens coming out to draw water, “Is the ré’ch 
here?” The reply of the maidens (vss. 12-13) is significant: 


“And they answered them and said, ‘ He is near by. Make haste 
now, for just to-day he has come to the city, for there is a 
general sacrifice to-day cay Dy MST) on the bamdh. On your 
entering the city you will find him before he ascends the bamdh 
to eat, for the people may not eat until he comes to bless the sac- 
rifice. After that those bidden may eat,’” etc. 


The view of modern commentators, including that of H. P. 
Smith,’ that the “blessing of the sacrifice is not a priestly 
function,” but merely a kind of grace,® is hardly justified in 
view of the abundant evidence that among the Semites in 


general the presence of the priest was essential to a sacrifice. 
A M3} is a religious rite and the blessing of the sacrifice is 
clearly a form of sanctification to give an assurance that it 
has been accepted by Jahweh. Such an assurance can only 
be given by a priest acting as mediator between a god and 
his worshipers. The priestly function assumed by Samuel 
is in accord with other episodes in his career which, however 
much they may have been worked over by later editors, con- 
tain a core of reliable historical tradition. He is an attend- 
ant in the house of Jahweh (1 Sam. 31), dedicaied to the 
service of Jahweh through a formal sacrifice (1 Sam. 1 24-25). 
As the “ boy ” of Eli, the priest, he wears the linen “ ephod ” 
(1 Sam. 2 18)—-the distinct symbol of priesthood.® The 

71.c. p. 62. 

® following Wellhausen, Prolegomena (5 ed.), p. 70. Budde (die Biicher 
Samuel, p. 62) is inclined to regard Samuel’s action as an exceptional one, 
but the context implies rather a regular practice. 


° Cf. 1 Sam. 228, where the phrase ‘‘to carry the ephod before me” is 
descriptive of priestly functions. 
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significant feature in the dramatic legend of Samuel’s 
first vision (1 Sam. 3) is that it takes place while he is in 
the temple service. Later at Mizpah he appears in the réle 
of mediator between Jahweh and his people,” and his inter- 
cession is accompanied by religious rites; and no less signifi- 
cant is the incidental notice that at Ramah, which is called 
his home, he built a sacrificial altar to Jahweh (1 Sam. 7 17). 
There is no reason to question the authenticity of such in- 
cidental notices, which show that as a 78" Samuel performed 
the functions of a priest in the early stages of worship among 
the Hebrews. As for the narrative of the meeting of Saul 
with Samuel, the frequent use of the term 78" as well as the 
naive manner in which Saul and his attendant are repre- 
sented as going to this M8" for the purpose of ascertaining 
what had become of the lost asses of Kish, indicate that the 
original purpose of the tale was to demonstrate the powers of 
Samuel asadiviner. For he foretells (10 2-9) three incidents 
that will happen: (1) at the grave of Rachel Saul will en- 
counter two men who will tell him that the asses have been 
found, (2) at Elon Tabor he will encounter three men on the 
way to Bethel with sacrifices for the sanctuary, and (3) at 
Gibeath-Elohim he will encounter a company of O°"), and 
the spirit of Jahweh will descend on him.” It is probable 
that three independent forecasts, or three versions of a single 
forecast, have here been combined and brought into connec- 
tion with the incident of the meeting of Samuel with Saul 
which, being fraught with such important consequences, would 
naturally have become a favorite subject for folkloric expan- 


201 Sam. 7 5-6 Max Bays bbanx'. The prayer is accompanied by 
religious rites such as fasting and libations; and when it is added that 
‘‘Samuel judged the Bené Israel at Mizpah,” it is reasonable to conclude 
that what Samuel did was to render a “decision ’’ in the name of Jahweh, 
or in other words to announce the intention of Jahweh, secured as an oracle 
in some way, in connection with the coming struggle against the Philistines. 

11 The ‘‘stone”? which he erects after the victory over the Philistines 
(1 Sam. 7 12) may also have been some kind of an altar. 

12 The ‘“‘ duplicate”’ of this story in 1 Sam. 19 18-2 is recognized as a late 
adaptation (see H. P. Smith, J.c. p. 181), so that the appearance of Samuel 
at the head of the band (vs.20) is a purely fanciful touch and manifestly in- 
congruous. 
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sion; but for our purposes the main point is the illustration 
that the three forecasts afford of the popular conception of 
Samuel asa diviner. That at this time the 78" was quite dis- 
tinct from the 8°33 follows from the description given of the 
“prophets ” whom Saul is to encounter —a band of howling 
dervishes accompanying their chants with musical instru- 
ments.® If Samuel is in one passage actually referred to as a 
8°53) (1 Sam. 3 20), this is due of course to the projection of a 
later conception of a prophet into the past, under the influence 
of which the title is assigned to all the ancient leaders from 
Abraham on, irrespective of the specific réles played by them. 

The anointing of Saul by Samuel (1 Sam. 10) in the name 
of Jahweh shows us Samuel again performing a priestly 
function, though in view of the fact that the episode has 
been manifestly introduced as a counterbalance to the narra- 
t've of Samuel’s opposition to the kingship (chaps. 8 and 
12), its only value lies in the tradition that it embodies of the 
functions ascribed to Samuel, who thus turns out to be essen- 
tially a diviner and a priest; and since, as we have seen, 
the term ré’éh belongs to the older structure of Hebrew cul- 
ture, we should be prepared to find the ré’éh on a par with 
priests and diviners elsewhere. One of the oldest as well 
as one of the commonest designations of the priest in Baby- 
lonia is béré,* a participial form from the stem bar#, which 
is the common one in Babylonian for “to see” or “look at 
something,” used in fact precisely as rd’ah is in Hebrew. The 
béré, this word being formed precisely as ré’éh, is essentially 
and primarily the divining priest, but the “seeing ” involved 
in his office is of a very specific character. He is not a “seer” 
in the modern acceptation of the term, as one who can 
“foresee,” but an “inspector,” and the inspection implied 
is that of the liver of the sacrificial animal, through which 
as the vital organ of the animal, as the soul and seat 


18 Chap. 105. See below, p. 51. 

14 See Jastrow, Rel. Babyl. und Assyr., ii. pp. 192 seq., where the various 
functions of the bar@ are set forth, but this variety is due to the development 
of the Babylonian ritual, in consequence of which bara became the “‘ diviner ”’ 
in general without reference to any special mode of divination. 
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of life, the will and intention of the god, who accepts the 
animal and is thus identified with it, are revealed.» Through 
carefully “looking at” the phenomena noted on the liver, 
each sign being given an interpretation in accord with an 
elaborate system devised by the béré-priests,® the béréd or 
“inspector” obtains the answer to the question put to him. 
Hepatoscopy is the oldest form of divination known to us 
among the Babylonians, and since, as has been shown else- 
where,” the second grand division of Babylonian divination 
—the reading of coming events through the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars—is dependent upon hepatoscopy, the 
application of the term béré@ to the stargazer or astrologer, 
and then to the interpreter of dreams and of signs in general, 
represents the natural extension of the functions of the bérd@. 
In consequence, the word becomes the general designation of 
the priest as “diviner,” irrespective of the means chosen by 
him for forecasting the future, or what he predicts, or what 
the questions are that may be put to him. 

The Hebrew 784, being the exact equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian béré, and the ré’éh as exemplified in the narrative of 
Samuel being a diviner and a priest, it would seem reasona- 
ble to take the 78" in accord with the meaning attached to 
béré, as likewise originally an “inspector,” who looks at 
something with a view of obtaining an answer to a given 
question. We have as an interesting confirmation of the 
correspondence here assumed between the Babylonian stem 
béré in this specific sense and the Hebrew “8%, the passage 
in Ez. 21 26, where the prophet accurately describes the Baby- 
lonian method of divination as 3333 8°), literally “he 
looked at the liver,” but which is to be taken as a compound 
expression to convey the idea of “liver inspection” or hepa- 
toscopy. While traces of the view upon which hepatoscopy 

15 See a paper by the writer, ‘‘ The Liver in Antiquity and the Beginnings 
of Anatomy’ (Univ. of Pa. Medical Bulletin, January, 1908, and Trans. 
Phila. College of Physicians, 3d Series, xxix. pp. 117-138). 

16 See Jastrow, Rel. Babyl. und Assyr., ii. pp. 244 sq., and the copious 
illustrations there given, pp. 252-415. 

17 «¢ The Sign and Name for Planet in Babylonian,” in Proceedings of the 
Amer. Philos. Society, vol. xlvii, pp. 145 sq. 
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rests — the liver as the seat of the soul or of life —are to be 
found in Hebrew,® it must be admitted that there are no 
direct indications that hepatoscopy was practiced by the an- 
cient Hebrews outside of the prohibition to burn the lobus 
caudatus of the liver as embodied in nine different passages 
of the Pentateuchal codes. The prohibition is aimed against 
using the sacrificial animal for purposes of divination,” and 
in so far points to the knowledge of this form of divination 
among the Hebrews. Still it is significant that in the list of 
various kinds of diviners— Deut. 18 10-11— there is no men- 
tion of hepatoscopy, so that we are not justified in going 
further than the assumption that the 78" was applied to a 
divining priest who looks at or inspects some material ob- 
ject as a means of forecasting the course of events or of fur- 
nishing an answer to a question. We are not told how 
Samuel proceeds to furnish an answer to the question put 
to him by Saul, but perhaps some significance is to be at- 
tached to the detail that Samuel speaks to Saul “on the 
roof” and according to one version “at sunrise.” The 
time of sunrise is a favorite one for performing incantation 
rites and for other ritualistic acts.24_ Is the conference “on 
the roof” perhaps to be taken as an allusion to divination 
through the heavenly phenomena? It would be natural 
that in the narrative, which portrays Samuel as a faithful 
Jahweh worshiper, details contradictory to the spirit of 
the Pentateuchal ideals and of the prophetical views should 
be suppressed, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
should quietly disappear from the narrative. If there be any 
force to this hypothesis, it would indicate that as applied to 

18 Pr, 7 23 ‘splitting the liver’’ in the sense of killing, where “33 is 
used as a synonym of WB}. See also Lam. 2 11 “‘ my liver is poured out on 
the earth,’ where again ‘liver’ is a synonym of ‘‘soul.”’ 

19 See Jastrow, Rel. Babyl. und Assyr., ii. p. 231, note 10, where the 
proof is given—following Moore —that the 13277-5y man] (Ex. 29 1s. 2, 
Lev. 34. 10. 15 74 8 16. 25 9 10. 19) is the lobus caudatus. 

2 1 Sam. 9 26. 


21See Zimmern, Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Babyl.-Assyr. Religion, 
pp. 100, 104, 112, 141, etc.; Tallquist, Assyrische Beschwi ie, Magit 


v 


Serie, p. 33. The time for invoking the spirits is during the night up to 
the time of dawn. 
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Samuel, the term 18" had already reached the stage repre- 
sented by the use of déré in Babylonian as the divining 
priest in general. 

Outside of Samuel, the title “the ré’éh” is bestowed on 
one other personage only, namely Hanani, who comes to 
Asa, king of Judah (2 Chr. 167-10), and foretells disaster 
through wars because the king “relied ” upon Aram and not 
upon Jahweh. The story, to be sure, is found in Chronicles 
only, and for that reason might be open to suspicion. The 
use, however, of the old term 78" instead of the later one 
8°3) may be taken as an evidence at least of the antiquity of 
the tradition, if not of its authenticity. The occurrence of 
a MI8" — of one officially designated as such —in the days of 
Asa is a valuable indication of the continued use of the ancient 
term to the end of the tenth century. Asa’s reign, it will 
be recalled, began in the twentieth year of Jeroboam, the 
first king of Israel, and extends, at all events, to the time of 
Omri, the sixth king of Israel, — but it is not till the days of 
the latter’s son Ahab that a new religious type appears in the 
person of Elijah. Does this period perhaps represent the 
border-line, separating the 718" definitely from the ¥"3)?2 


22 The Greek version, it is to be noted, in many instances fails to note the 
distinction between 7X4, MIM, and 8°33, using rpo¢4rys indiscriminately for 
all three. Thus for 78" we find 6 Brérwv 1 Sam. 99. 11. 18, 1 Chr. 9 22 29 29, 
but 1 Chr. 2623 xpog#rns and so also 2 Chr. 167.10 of Hanani; for 7m we 
find mpopjrns 2 Sam. 2411, 2 Chr. 192 2930 and 3515 (plural), but dpa» 
2 Ki. 1713, 1 Chr. 219, 2 Chr. 929 1215 2925, while 1 Chr. 2929 6 Brérwr. 
A totally different word occurs once 1 Chr. 255. No doubt in some cases the 
correction to the more legitimate term rpo¢7r7ns is intentional, just as in the 
Hebrew text 7%" and "IM are occasionally suplened by 8°33 or the latter is 
added. 

23 In view of this reference to 185 in the days of Asa, one is tempted to 
correct the rather absurd D°X5°3 in 2 Chr. 1612 to O'N"3. The verse as it 
stands “even in his sickness he ‘did not seek Jahweh but the physicians,” 
followed by the statement, ‘‘and Asa slept with his fathers,’’ would indicate 
a peculiar attitude towards the medical profession, which becomes intelligible 
only if we suppose the purpose of the Chronicler to have been to ironically 
suggest a connection between the king’s seeking medical advice and his 
demise. Ifthe proposed change appears too radical it seems to me that we 
ought at least to read: O'XDIS "> TAN Wry ¥5 in the sense of “ inquir- 
ing of the dead.” The phrase 7"NS on means, of course, ‘‘to entreat 
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Turning now to MN we find this term of far more frequent 
occurrence than 78" and in use to a much later period. It has 
already been remarked ™ that, just as the title “ the ré’éh” at- 
taches to Samuel, so hézéh seems to have clung to o who is 
spoken of as the TY} mn (1 Chr. 21 9, 2 Sam. 2411) or 7 rT TIT 
(2 Chr. 29 25) or simply as MMT (1 Chr. 2929). If, therefore, 
instead of MM we encounter ¥'333 (1 Sam. 225) as the 
title of Gad, this is clearly a scribal correction™ in order to 
give him the higher and more legitimate title. The proof 
for this is furnished by 2 Sam. 24 11, where we find both titles 
“Ty STM N'3H7 3, and where 8°33) is clearly a marginal 
gloss that has crept into the text. Since we never find the 
combination soe 8°33, it follows that the MIM was a special 
attendant — the official diviner as it were at the special ser- 
vice of the ruler. Similarly, Heman (1 Chr. 255) and Jedu- 
thun (2 Chr. 3515) are designated as 527 MIM, and since 
both of these as well as Asaf are connected with the tem- 
ple service as Levites and “singers” (Q™)W*3 1 Chr. 1519 
Heman, Asaf, Ethan, for which 2 Chr. 512 has Heman, 


Asaf, and Jeduthun; 5% 1 Chr. 15 17, 2 Chr. 512), the 
prophetic powers associated with them (1 Chr. 251 O°8333 
say sami) pap M9352) are, as in the case of the m5, not 
dissociated originally from priestly functions. The term, 
therefore, likewise belongs to an early period in the religious 
history of the Hebrews, when divination formed a part of 


Jahweh”’ (e.g. 1 Ki. 225.8, Is. 311, Jer. 1021, Ez. 201, Hos. 1012, 
Ps. 34 5, 2 Chr. 229 265 etc.), but the verb W717 is also used of inquir- 
ing of the dead, e.g. Deut. 1811 (OMT OK WI), Is. 819 (MSN OTXST 
ened own WS want), and since O59 is a synonym of O°MN (e.g. 
Is. 2614, Ps, 88 11), the phrase admits of the interpretation proposed. The 
change, which adds but a single letter, may also have been intentional, to 
avoid the objectionable term in the case of a ‘‘good’’ king. It may, 
perhaps, not be out of place to suggest also that the reference to the king’s 
sickness at the end of 1 Ki. 1523 is a late gloss based upon the fuller story in 
Chronicles and introduced as a reference thereto. 

24 See above, p. 43. 

% The change of 7M into 8°33 is due, of course, on the one hand to the 
influence of the later view which regarded all legitimate servants of Jahweh 
as genuine ‘ prophets,” and on the other, to the gradual fading out of the 
tradition which had once differentiated between a MIM and a X'3}. 
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the priestly office and before the period of the differentiation 
of the diviner from the true prophet of Jahweh and the con- 
comitant differentiation between “ prophet” and “ priest.” 
That the prophecy connected with the Hézim was of a lower 
order is indicated by the mention of musical instruments in 
the passage in 1 Chr. 251 as part of the prophetic outfit, which 
places them in the same category with the singing dervishes 
whom Saul encounters. The title 1M attaches also to 
Jeddo (2 Chr. 929) or Iddo (2 Chr. 12 15) in whose 
case we likewise encounter a scribal correction or gloss 
8333. Lastly, Jehu, the son of Hanani, is in one place 
(2 Chr. 192) called *I7, though in the parallel passages 
1 Ki. 167.12 we find 8335, while the Greek version also 
has o mpodyrns in 2 Chr. 192, and the Vatican Codex omits 
the designation altogether in 1 Ki. 167— indications that 
point to the later neglect of once existent differentiations 
under the influence of the post-exilic view which favored 
the application of 8°33 to all the men of the past who were 
portrayed as speaking in the name of Jahweh. That, how- 
ever, the MIM just as the 7" was at one time sharply differ- 
entiated from the 8°35) is shown by the equally persistent 
attaching of the latter term to certain personages of the 
older period of Hebrew history; as e.g. Nathan, who is 
called “the prophet” in no less than fourteen passages. 
Such a passage as 1 Chr. 2929, where the three personages 

% The instruments mentioned in 1 Sam. 10s are 533, =f, S“5n, and “83, 
practically the same instruments as in the case of Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun 
(1 Chr. 256) except that ovM>¥D as MIMZEN (1 Chr. 16 42) represents proba- 
bly a later addition to the outfit. Note also that in the second version 
of the story of Saul’s appearance among the prophets (1 Sam. 19 2) 
BND) is ased just as 1 Chr. 25 2, which suggests that the names of the 
instruments have been suppressed in this version. The existence of an 
Arabic equivalent el-Hazi, designating in the pre-Islamic period a diviner of 
the same grade as the A@hin and the ‘Arrab, may be regarded as another 
proof of the antiquity of the "1M among the Hebrews ; and, like the latter, 
the Arabic Hazi is used for the diviner who predicts the future through the 
interpretation of external signs, as e.g. the flight of birds — not through an 
oracle directly given to him — and apparently also through the observation 
of the stars. See Hoffmann in ZAW, III. p. 92, and particularly the passage 
from Ibn el-Athir, in which ‘Arrab is explained as el-munaggim, ‘‘the 
star diviner.’? Cf. also Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidenthums, p. 134. 
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associated with the careers of Saul and David are given their 
distinctive titles —Samuel the ré’éh, Nathan the ndbi, and 
Gad the hézéh —is particularly instructive as pointing to 
the distinction once recognized between these three terms. 
Even if the mention of Samuel be regarded as a late gloss, the 
juxtaposition of Gad and Nathan is justified by 2 Chr. 29 25, 
where we again find these two personages distinguished, 
Gad as jon min, and Nathan as 8337, and the two repre- 
sented as the chief assistants to David in the regulation of 
the affairs of his reign.” Taking Gad as the type of the 
min, we have distinct indications that he is consulted by 
David, as Samuel is by Saul, in order to determine what 
course he is to pursue. Thus when David comes to the king 
of Moab and asks that his parents should remain there 
“ until I find out what Elohim will do to me” (1 Sam. 223), 
there is clearly implied an intention on the part of David to 
divine the future, and we accordingly find Gad telling him, 
“Do not remain in ambush, but get thee to the land of Judah” 
(1 Sam. 225). Again, we find Gad intervening when, after 
the counting of the people, David is portrayed as having 
become conscious of having sinned. The king appeals to 
Jahweh (2 Sam. 2410), and through Gad the answer comes 
that one of three things is to happen: (1) seven years of 
famine, (2) flight from the enemy within three months, 
t.e. discomfiture in war, or (3) pestilence for three days. 
These utterances are precisely the kind of alternative inter- 
pretation of signs that we encounter in the various classes of 
omen-texts of Babylonia and Assyria, and it is only reason- 
able to conclude that the MA, like the Babylonian déré-priest, 
had recourse to some method of divination by means of which 
he secured specific answers to inquiries put to him. The 
min thus comes close to the M84, but, if we may judge from 
Samuel and Gad as the typical ré’éh and hézéh respectively, 

27 The verse contains two scribal expansions (1) 7133 AV" 3, an 
explanation which a compiler found it necessary to add in order to indicate 
that the “commands” of David, Gad, and Nathan were in reality God’s com- 
mands, and (2) T¥"32 “5 is added to make it definite that Jahweh revealed 


himself through these two ‘‘prophets.’? The gloss points again to the later 
abandonment of the distinction between the ma and the 8°35) proper. 
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the former is a priest and diviner to whom any one may 
come and for pay obtain answers to an inquiry, whereas the 
latter is more specifically the official diviner of the court, 
accompanying the king on his expeditions. While too much 
stress must not be laid on such a distinction which may turn 
out to be accidental, yet it is worthy of note that Asaf, 
Heman, and Jeduthun, as hézim, are likewise officials, while 
Iddo and Shemajah “the prophet ” (2 Chr. 12 15) in the days 
of Rehoboam correspond to Gad and Nathan in the days of 
David. 

Is it possible to differentiate still further between the 
functions of the 7¥" and those of the "i? George Adam 
Smith in his Introduction to the Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets (p. 17) renders the former as “seer” and the 
latter as “gazer.” The distinction is justified in a measure 
by the way in which the underlying stems are used, for 
although in some passages, eg. Prov. 22 29 29 20, MIM is used 
precisely as “8°, in general it may be said that M8") is a 
deliberate act of looking at something or looking for some- 
thing, whereas ‘7 is a recognition of something that comes 
to one’s sight involuntarily. If 8" is the “inspector” 
who looks for a sign and interprets it, the MIM is the one to 
whom a sign appears, and who recognizes its meaning when 
it manifests itself. Hence the common meaning of the word 
is “to have a vision,” i.e. to encounter or receive a sign of 
some kind. Now in ancient divination we find everywhere 
two classes of signs, one that we may group under voluntary 
divination, the other under involuntary divination.” In the 
case, e.g., of heptascopy, the liver is deliberately examined for 
the purpose of securing an answer, whereas, e.g., in the case 
of reading the signs of the heavens, or the signs involved in 
the flight of birds, or in the case of dreams or a vision, the 
signs themselves are independent of one’s own volition. <As- 
trology, therefore, and “ bird-gazing,” like dream interpreta- 


28 Even in these two passages, MM might. be rendered by ‘ encounter,” 
whereas if "8" were used, it might have the force of ‘‘ seek out.”’ 

29 See the author’s paper, ‘‘ Hepatoscopy and Astrology in Babylonia” 
(Proc. Am. Philos. Society, xvii. pp. 646 sq.). 
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tion and visions, fall under the head of involuntary divination. 
We have one passage, Is. 47 13, where the verb is associated 
with the stars, O°33133 ONT Ov 37% and where one 
could hardly use the verb 78") without losing the full force 
conveyed in MIM of receiving a sign through the stars. From 
the application to involuntary divination, 71 would there- 
fore be the proper designation of a vision of any kind that 
is sent to one, or that one encounters, and it is in this broad 
sense that the noun [i] — occurring no less than thirty-five 
times in the Old Testament —is used. Since the “ vision” 
was associated also with the legitimate prophets, the word 
7" lost its objectionable associations, and Jahwistic pietists 
had no hesitation in applying the term to the proph- 
ecies of Isaiah (11 221.5, 2 Chr. 32 32), Nahum (11), 
Obadiah (11), and it will be recalled that in the Book 
of Daniel it is constantly applied to the visions of Daniel 
(8 1-2. 13. 15. 17. 26 9 21, etc.). But while this is true for iM, 
the term MM retained more of its original flavor, and was 
generally applied in a contemptuous sense by the Jewish 
zealots to designate the illegitimate 8°53]. This sense is 
implied also in the insult offered by Amaziah, the priest, to 
Amos (7 12), when, addressing him as mn, he tells him to be 
off to Judah and earn his living there. It is more clearly 
brought out in Is. 3010, where the prophet, putting himself 
in the position of those who consult D°8" and O"M, rebukes 
the people for endeavoring to bribe them to announce only 
agreeable news, “who say to the ré’im, do not see, and to the 
hézim, do not gaze correct things for us,” etc. There is 
likewise a slur intended in the expression of the Chronicler 
(2 Chr. 33 18), “and the rest of the words of Manasseh and 
his prayer to God and the words of the DM who spoke to 
him in the name of Jahweh,” etc. Manasseh, being a 
“wicked” king, those who announce decisions to him, 
though pretending to speak in the name of Jahweh are not 

® Zimmern, Beitrdge, ii. p. 85, note 8, suggests the possibility that the 
Babylonian b@ré may be concealed here, just as Haupt proposed to read 
B15 for O'S in Isa. 44 2. The objection to the conjecture lies in the cir- 


cumstance that parallel with ‘signs’? and ‘‘ enchantment’ one expects the 
mention of a form of divination but not the designation of a class of diviners. 
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worthy (from the Chronicler’s point of view), to be called 
DMS). 

The scribal correction of MIM to ¥"3} in so many passages, 
as above pointed out, furnishes a further proof of the thesis 
that the term MIM had a certain opprobrium attached to it. 
In Ezekiel also this opprobrium is apparent, since his ref- 
erences to OM are in practically all cases to those who 
deceive the people, as e.g. 13 16 DOW px) DSW phn A> OMA, 
though it should be noted that in the same verse he intro- 
duces D°8"3) as a synonym of pwn. The general attitude of 
Ezekiel, however, is shown by his association of the D°N 
with D0) “ diviners,” e.g. 13 23 22 28. 

The question naturally arises — why did 8"3) finally come 
to be the term adopted for the true prophet of Jahweh, see- 
ing that, as the passage in Samuel (1 Sam. 10 5) as well as 
other references show, the 83} is likewise a figure be- 
longing to the early period in the religious history of Israel, 
and a figure, moreover, that does not impress one as at one 
time standing on a much higher grade than the 78" or MIN? 
Without entering into the vexed question of the etymology 
of the term, there is one feature which distinguishes the ndbi 
even in the early stages of his development from the 7" and 
the mM. He does not have recourse to external means of 
divining the will and intention of the gods. Neither hepa- 
toscopy nor the reading of the planets and stars is his prov- 
ince. He does not interpret signs and portents, but lays 
claim to a direct revelation. Like his modern prototype, — 
the howling dervish,—the ancient 8°35] depended merely 
upon music and singing to put himself into an ecstatic con- 
dition and in this condition to obtain the revelation of the 
divine will. 

Despite, therefore, the abyss separating the band of singing 
dervishes whom Saul encounters from such types as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, they have this in common that they 
are free from the material means in the exercise of the func- 
tions that constitute so essential an ingredient of the equip- 
ment of the Babylonian déré, whether in his original capacity 
as an “inspector” of the liver of the sacrificial animal, or in 
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his amplified capacity as the “gazer” and interpreter of the 
planets and stars, or as the one who reads the future through 
the action of bubbles of oil in a basin of water, or as the one 
who interprets the flight of birds or what not. The oppo- 
sition to all kinds of divination — voluntary and involuntary 
—crops out frequently in the Pentateuchal codes,*! as well 
as to all kinds of incantations and necromancy, while in the 
prophets we encounter this opposition at almost every turn. 
It was natural, therefore, that the 78" and the AIM should 
have been rejected as unworthy designations for those to 
whom the distinction was assigned of being the direct 
mouthpiece of a Deity who was not to be worshiped through 
any material symbol, and who could not be approached 
through material devices. The 833, even in his most 
primitive form, was at least free from such objectionable 
associations, and, as a matter of fact, he follows along a line 
of development diverging sharply after a certain epoch from 
that of the ordinary diviner. He receives his oracles directly, 
and does not divine the will of the Deity through interpreta- 
tion of omens. He is essentially, as Mohammed also called 
himself, a “ warner,” ® and it is because his warnings neces- 
sarily reach out to the future that his utterances frequently 
become prophecies in the ordinary acceptation of the term — 
frequently, but by no means always. His main purpose is to 
speak out in the name of a Deity, to speak forth rather than 
to foretell. It is therefore a mistaken view of the later 
tradition which regarded the "8" as the prototype of the 8"). 
The ré’éh is a diviner as is the hézéh. Both make use of 
material means to divine the will and purpose of the gods, 
whereas the 8°53 was always the direct mouthpiece of a 
god, and therefore became the type and the appropriate des- 
ignation of the class of men that embodied the protest against 
all manner of divination. 


81 See especially the long list, Deut. 18 10. 11. 
82 Sura 22 4s 29 49 388 7 468 51 50. 51 711, etc. 
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Some Gleanings from Pognon’s ZKR Inscription 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HE learned French consul-general at Aleppo, M. Pog- 

non, has again placed Semitic scholarship in his debt 
by a sumptuous volume containing 116 inscriptions, mostly 
Syriac, collected by him during a term of years in northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria.1 And he has presented Biblical 
scholarship with the remains of a long Hebreo-Aramaic 
inscription, whose character and importance place it in the 
same category as the Senjirli inscriptions, while it offers 
more points of contact with the language, history, and 
religion of the Old Testament than do those monuments of 
more northerly Syria.2_ Pognon has provided his inscrip- 
tions with ample commentaries. I would offer some addi- 
tional notes on the special inscription in question, that of 
“ ZKR king of Hamath and La‘ash.”? 

The remains of the monument in question consist of four 
blocks of stone, once constituting part of a monolith. The 
topmost stone exhibits in high relief the feet and a portion 
of the robe of a human figure; the upper portion of the 
stele has accordingly disappeared. From these remains of 
the figure, the discoverer calculates that the monument once 
possessed a height of at least 2.10 meters. The two inferior 
blocks present on their front a fragmentary inscription of 17 
lines. The continuation of the inscription appears upon the 


1 Inscriptions sémitiques dela Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de la région de 
Mossoul. Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 1907(-8). 

2 Inscription No. 86, and Plates IX, X, XXXV, XXXVI. 

8 Pognon will not tell where the inscription, found in 1903, was discov- 
ered, as he desires to reserve further explorations on the spot for himself. 
He gives the sole information that it was found about 200 kilometers from 
the Mediterranean. 
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narrow face of the left hand side of the four blocks, and we 
obtain here 28 partial lines of inscription ; Pognon estimates 
that with the loss of the upper portion of the stele more than 
30 lines are missing on the side. These are minimum figures 
for the extent of the inscriptions, as we do not know whether 
the monument was not of greater length than the present 
remains allow us to estimate. 

The inscription on the face of the monument records how 
ZKR,! king of Hamath and La‘ash (?),®5 was besieged when 
king of Hazrak (Hazrak, the Biblical Hadrak) by a coalition 
of probably seventeen kings, led by “ Bar-hadad son of 
Hazael, king of Aram.” The investment by the besiegers 
was so strong that the city appeared doomed, when ZKR 
took recourse to his god BeélSamayn in supplication. The 
latter answered him “ through seers and soothsayers,” and 
promised him deliverance. The history of the deliverance 
is not given on the present remains, and it doubtless once 
appeared on the side of the missing upper fragments of 
the monument. What is left of this inscription on the side 
evidently described ZKR’s extension and consolidation of 
his kingdom and his pious erection of numerous temples, and 
it concludes with the customary detailed imprecation against 
any who would lay sacrilegious hands upon the monument. 

Fortunately, despite the present lacune at the ends of the 
lines, the inscription on the face is practically wholly recov- 
erable. Despite Pognon’s insight, some of these lacune call 
for further ingenuity in the restitution of the original, and 
I will consider first certain of these passages. 

The first two lines are as follows : 


== TONS wd) NaI Toe AST Ow 7 kBSD 
222-1 ON DD wR WI) MoM Tp AD 7. 


At the end of the first line is a blank where at least four 
letters must once have stood, while the first letter of line 2 
is almost obliterated. For the balance of this line Pognon 

4 Pognon vocalizes ‘‘ Zakir.’’ ‘‘ Zakar” is equally possibie. 


5 Dussaud, in a review in Revue Archéologique, 1908, i, p. 222 ff., identifies 
this place with the Luhuti of the Assyrian records. 
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has not been at all successful in his interpretation. In his 
review of this new discovery, Dussaud would supply at the 
end of line 1 N"WN5, and read the first word in line 2 73 
(the most likely reading for the initial character), ¢.e. “ in 
this place.” But this restoration leaves the following phrase, 
“ZKR king of Hamath and La‘ash,” hanging in the air. 
Lidzbarski suggests,® as an alternative to Dussaud’s reading, 
the possibility that the first word in line 2 is 73%, making 
the line read, “And I, Z. etc., was M35 UX,” the 78 
being repeated after good Syriac idiom at the end of the 
sentence.’ But as we expect an expressed passage from the 
third person of line 1 to the first person of line 2, I would 
suggest that the lacuna contained a verb to the effect that 
the king wrote the following inscription: it is possible then 
that the reading was MJ3N5". The waw-consecutive idiom 
appears below in the inscription, and for this transitive use 
of SMS cf. lines 14, 15 of the second column. We are told 
then that ZKR both erected the stele and composed the 
inscription. 

In line 2 the phrase 739 UN evidently means “humble 
man,” as I observe Dussaud and Lidzbarski have already 
remarked. Dussaud regards 9 as the equivalent of the 
Biblical 139, “ pieux,” and draws some interesting conclusions 
in comparative religion from this appearance of a term so 
characteristic of the Old Testament piety. My own prefer- 
ence for the understanding of the word, adopted before see- 
ing Dussaud’s and Lidzbarski’s reviews, is that it corresponds 
to the Hebrew "39, “ poor,” or “of humble origin.”® This 
statement agrees with the notable fact that ZKR gives no 
pedigree for himself, and was evidently a nobody. We may 
also recall how the Semitic kings were proud of boasting 
that their title to the throne came direct from Deity, and 
was not mediated through secular descent, even if they pos- 
sessed royal birth. 


6 In a review in Literarisches Zentralblatt, 1908, no. 18, col. 582 ff. 

7™The blank at the end of line 1 may have contained an epithet of the 
preceding divine name wbx. Oddly enough a blank appears again after the 
same word in col. ii, 24. 

8 It is the Syriac passive participle of the Peal. 
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At the end of line 3 and the beginning of line 4 we have 
doubtless to read 7M by, as Dussaud and Lidzbarski have 
also observed. I would conclude that Hazrak was the 
beginning of ZKR’s kingdom, and that the missing part of 
the stele gave an historical account of how he came to be king 
of the more important cities of Hamath and La‘ash, from 
which he took his royal title. 

In lines 4 f. we are told how Bar-hadad, king of Aram, 
formed a large coalition against ZKR. There follows 
the list of the kings; they are: Bar-hadad and his army; 
BRGS and his army; the king of Ki, etc.; the king of 
‘Amk, ete. ; the king of Gurgum, etc.; the king of Sam/’al, 
etc. ; the king of Yon (rightly identified by Dussaud with 
the Armenian city, Milid [Greek, Militene, the modern 
Malatia], known from the Assyrian annals), etc.® A lacuna 
extending the length of a full line (in lines 7, 8) follows the 
naming of these seven kings. Then toward the end of line 
8 appears the numeral MPV, “seven”; the following word 
may be restored as 72509, so that the end of line 8 would 
read, “and seven kings.” I find by careful calculation, 
granting three letters to the name of each city, that we can 
fill up the lacuna in lines 7, 8, with the thrice-repeated 
formula, “and the king of X and his army.” Adding 
together the seven specified kings, the seven unspecified 
kings in line 8, and the hypothetical three suggested for the 
lacuna, we obtain the sum seventeen, and this enables us to 
restore the numeral at the end of line 4 and at beginning of 
line 5, in the first element of which only the initial ¥ is pre- 
served, to WWD ASS; i.e. the coalition was composed of 
seventeen states. This disposes of Pognon’s doubt, p. 160, 
whether we have to read in lines 4, 5, “ thirteen ” (a possible 
xwow for xnon), “sixteen,” “seventeen,” or “ eighteen ” 
(a possible M33Y for MIA). 

For the lacuna at end of line 2 and at beginning of line 3, 
I would suggest reading "39D"; Dussaud proposes "7357. 
A like lacuna in lines 11, 12 might be filled out with "3, 
if we may propose this Hebrew verb for our inscription; 


® See the maps presented by Dussaud ; also the map in KAT®. 
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Dussaud suggests D7. In the second column, line 21 f., 
I would suggest reading: [FT 7]5 now 1, “ whoever will 
lay his hand upon it.” 

Below, in line 26, in the list of gods, the strange group of 
letters DODS is to be interpreted by supplying © in the fol- 
lowing lacuna, which gives wyID3; i.e. the Baal of La‘ash; 
compare the Baal of Hermon, etc. The single writing of 
the final and the initial 5 has its parallel in 3593 for 
22° “3, in the Panammu Inscription, line 19, possibly in 
the Punic ,278, for J2" “8,” while the same phenomenon 
appears in a word which I now proceed to comment upon.” 

In the first column, line 5, appears the name of a king, 
W373, which Pognon quite naturally transliterates Bar-gai, 
the second component being presumably some unknown 
deity, as in Bar-hadad. But another possibilty is open: 
the word may stand, with the single writing of the “I (as in 
2272), for Bar-RGS. I would suggest that this second 
term represents an epithet of Hadad or some other storm- 
god, to be vocalized raggés, “the Thunderer”; the name 
means then, “the Son of the Thunderer.” Or, if#t is pre- 
ferred to understand the first element in this aame and in 
Bar-hadad as the same as the deity known in the Assyrian 
as Bir,” we may obtain a verbal formation, Bir-regaS, “ Bir 
has thundered”; cf. the Biblical "22". The speculation 
on the name is of interest, because it brings us into touch 
with the obscure epithet Boavnpyes, applied by Jesus, accord- 
ing to Mk. 317, to the brother apostles James and John, and 
interpreted by the evangelist as viol Bpovris, i.e. “sons of 
thunder,” as from W359 "33. The term and its interpretation 


10 Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. Nordsem. Epigraphik, p.209 (where the author 
offers another but not so simple interpretation). 

11 It may be observed here that our inscription corroborates the Biblical 
spelling 5xin as against the rarer SX". The latter is a schoolmaster’s 
spelling, and should not be given preference in the lexicons. In general the 
elder usage spelled compound names as one word; e.g. 5&Mm3. For the 
manuscript spelling of this word, see Franz Delitzsch in his preface to Baer’s 
text of Daniel, p. v, and Berliner, Targum Onkelos, ii, p. 144. 

12 For this and various forms, see KAT’, p. 446 ; Jastrow, Religion Baby- 
loniens u. Assyriens, i, p. 146. 
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have produced much skepticism on the part of modern schol- 
ars, largely because there is no precedent for this particular 
expression. But our Aramaic word gives the desired prece- 
dent, and it may not have already disappeared from usage 
when Jesus, not without humor, applied it to his two apos- 
tles. There remains the doubt whether the root WI" may be 
used of thunder. But there is no reason why the evangeiist 
should have gratuitously offered an impossible interpre‘a- 
tion; such a meaning gives adequate interpretation of ‘he 
name before us; and moreover, if the root refers to commo- 
tion rather than noise (though compare the connotations of 
DSi), it is to be borne in mind that the mythological ideas 
of the storm-god stress not so much the noise but the fury 
and onslaught of the heavenly war. 

On the Kistorical side, this inscription corroborates the 
Biblical name for the Damascene king Ben-hadad, which is 
but the Hebrew interpretation of Bar-hadad. The question 
now arises how are we to explain the Assyrian equivalent 
Bir-idri. But the Biblical tradition can no longer be re- 
jected.¥ so, the Ben-hadad son of Hazael of 2 Ki. 13, 
and Am. 14, is now vouched for, and this disposes of skep- 
ticism concerning the Biblical datum, based upon the Assyr- 
ian reference to a Damascene king, Mari; thus Cheyne 
denies that Ben-hadad was the right name of Hazael’s son.¥ 
The reference to Hazrak-Hadrak must also cause a revision 
of critical views concerning the oracle in Zech. 91. The 
political importance of the north Syrian states disappeared 
with the Assyrian conquests in the latter part of the eighth 


18 See the review of the theories in Enc. Bib. s.v. 

14 It is another question whether Jesus himself applied the epithet ; but I 
see no reason to doubt the gospel tradition. The peculiar Boaynpyes for 
Bevnpyes, Which is expected, is, I think, due to some popular Hellenistic 
etymologizing on the word; it was connected with the verb Bodw, “ call.” 
There is an interesting instance of a similar popular play upon a foreign 
word in the Prayer-Book Psalter, where “renegades” has become ‘runa- 
gates,” — which is by no means a bad interpretation ! 

15 The name Bar-hadad appears more than once in the Syriac literature ; 
see v. Baudissin, in Hauck’s Real-Encyklopddie, vii, p. 284. 

16 Enc, Bib. col. 582. May Mari be a Damascene title, “‘milord”? Cf. 
IN. 
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century, and this oracle, with its association of Hadrak and 
Damascus, must reasonably be assigned to that period. 

As for the exact date of the inscription, we have no sure 
data. Lidzbarski argues, from the references in the Assyrian 
eponym canon to campaigns against Damascus and Hatarik 
(our Hazrak) in the years 773 and 772, for that date ap- 
proximately for the events recorded in the inscription. But 
the Biblical datum, 2 Ki. 13 25, makes Jehoash of Israel the 
deliverer of his nation from Damascus. As his son, Jero- 
boam II, died in 745, and is given a reign of forty-one 
years,” Israel’s success over Damascus is to be assigned to 
the first part of the century or earlier. Damascus submitted 
to Adad-nirari III in 803, and we may suppose that the 
upstart ZKR’s rise was due to the support of Assyria in 
its movements and diplomacies preceding the suppression of 
Damascus. The approximate date of 800 is thus offered. 
Further, if we may trust the datum in 2 Ki. 14 28 that 
Jeroboam II “recovered Damascus and Hamath,” we may 
argue that ultimately Israel was among the foes which 
brought about the fall of ZKR’s dynasty. 

The Assyrian reference to a campaign against Hatarik 
belongs to a later period, when the kingdom of ZKR or its 
successors had fallen away from the Assyrian alliance, this 
becoming more and more the political drift of the Syrian 
states as the century advanced. It may be observed here 
that Bar-hadad appears as “king of Aram,” the common 
Biblical term for the Damascene state.® 

With regard to the philology of the inscription Pognon is 
doubtless right in claiming that it is the earliest Aramaic 
inscription, for he holds, with Halévy, that the Hadad and 
Panammu Inscriptions from Senjirli cannot be regarded as 
characteristically Aramaic, although in the Building In- 
scription and the fragments from Senjirli the Aramaic type 
is fully expressed. We find here the emphatic state, in & 
for the singular, in 8° for the plural ; the plural in jf” (but 


17 2 Ki. 14 23. 
18 This specific use of Aram suggests that the Aramzan state of Damascus 
formed an enclave among the Hebrxo-Canaanitish states of Syria. 
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cf. the Moabite dialect); the pronouns “38, V0, 73, and 
31; the relative particle %. But other phenomena exhibit 
the language as composite, with a very large Hebrew or 
Canaanitish element. This appears most notably in the use 
of the imperfect with the waw-consecutive, which occurs in 
col. 1, line 11, dts, and line 13. On the other hand, perfects 
with waw are used indiscriminately in historical narration. 
It becomes a question then whether we may too easily criti- 
cise cases of failure to recognize the usual rules of syntax 
for the consecution of tenses occurring in elder books of the 
Old Testament (e.g. in 1 Sam. 1), as though they were 
scribal intrusions from a later age when that syntactical 
idiom was disappearing from the Hebrew. 

On the lexical side, omitting roots and words common to 
the Hebrew and the Aramaic, we find that the vocabulary 


of the former predominates. As words characteristic of the 
Hebrew I would cite : 


yon: in sense of Hebrew Piel, “ deliver.” 

yn: “trench” ; probably corroborating the much-doubted 
reading PIM in Dan. 9 25; cf. Assyrian harigsu and Talmudic 
rr. 

Pama: = MMe, Is. 44 13. 

3M: appearing in singular and plural with suffixes, 
mrs, OA, hence feminine. In the Hebrew 3M ap- 
pears as feminine in Ps. 27 3, 1 Chron. 11 15, and the plural 
in M™ occurs 13 times, along with masculine dual and plural 
forms. Also cf. MIM in Panammu Inscription, and in the 
name of a Carthaginian suburb. We have probably to 
recognize two words in Hebrew, masculine and feminine, 
ri and 13h, the latter to be read in the two Biblical 
texts cited. 


“3: = Hebrew “i¥9; the Syriac root has a different 


meaning. 


333: in Hafel 337", evidently in pregnant sense, “touch 
and remove.” 


8W3: Hebrew and Assyrian. 


39: “humble” (at least in the Aramaic dialects the idea 
of lowliness appears only in reflexives). 
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DM: the Hafel agrees in meaning with the Hebrew Hifil 
as against the Syriac Afel. 

For 3M5 with double accusative, col. ii, lines 14, 15, cf. 
Is. 445. WR, = W'S, may not now, with the evidence of the 
Assouan papyri, be regarded as peculiarly Hebraic. The 
preposition °&, also occurring in the Hadad Inscription, is 
found in Aramaic elsewhere only in Papyrus Sachau. The 
accusative particle has the Pheenician spelling F°S. 

Words belonging distinctly to the Aramaic are: 

ps: = Hebrew PX. 

(8J23: “midst” so Pognon suggests; but 633 might be 
read. 

a: in MM’, “its midst.” 

DAP: preposition. 


Thus the Hebrew has the predominance over the Aramaic 
by nine words to four. 

This large element of Hebraism in our inscription, more 
pronounced than in the Senjirli monuments, opens up a wide 
perspective of the linguistic connections of Israel with cen- 
tral Syria, and so also of their ethnological and political 
affiliations. The ideal of a Hebrew kingdom stretching as 
far as the Euphrates, 1 Ki. 4 21. 24, Deut. 17, had at least 
plausibility, even if it was not realized, and interesting light 
is thrown upon the political relations of a David or a Jero- 
boam II with the kingdom of Hamath, 2 Sam. 8 9, 2 Ki. 14 28. 
The latest Senjirli Inscriptions indicate the final triumph of 
Aramaism in northern Syria, and so we may argue that the 
farther back we may go, the closer will the language of all 
Syria be found to approximate to that of Canaan. There 
also appears to be still earlier evidence than that of our 
monument for the presence of Aramaic in Syria, even in 
Canaan ; namely, from Egyptian sources. Professor W. Max 
Miller has offered testimony for the presence of Aramaic 
forms of place-names in Shoshenk’s list of cities captured in 
Israel’s land, and even one instance for an Aramaic name 
in the reign of Ramses III.” 


19 Asien und Europa, pp. 170 ff., 234, 285, note 2. Notice especially the 
evidence for the Aramaic X5pnm and pwn. 
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Of great value and importance are the religious data of 
the monument. The god to whom the stele is dedicated is 
named “bx, which I doubt not is to be read El Or, or 
El Ur.” The first element is the general Semitic word for 
god, and we have here a composite name exactly comparable 
to the Biblical El Shaddai and El Elyon. I will leave 
the discussion of the word to Dr. Clay, who has found 
in this divine name some agreeable corroboration of certain 
theories of his concerning the early religion of Syria.7 
Why the stone is dedicated to this deity is not evident, 
except on the supposition that he was the local divinity, for 
the king’s special divine patron is BeélSamayn, to whom he 
prays in his hour of need, and who reassures him through 
seers and brings him the desired succor. In the list of 
deities at the end of the second column, where their ven- 
geance is invoked against any perpetrator of sacrilege, so far 
as the text is preserved, BeélSamayn takes precedence, then 
comes El[ir], and after a lacuna of the space of three letters, 
the Sun and Moon (in this order unique in Semitic inscrip- 
tions, although it is the order observed in the Old Testa- 
ment, e.g. Hab. 311; Ps. 148 3); then after another blank 
“the gods of heaven [and the gods of] earth,”—a most 
interesting distinction of deities; and finally the Baal of 
La‘ash, as I have already proposed to read the broken word. 

The appearance of BeélSamayn, and his cardinal impor- 
tance in the religion of the king, are facts of great importance 
for the moot question of the age and origin of that deity. 
This is the earliest appearance of the god in the monuments. 
On account of the lateness of the Pheenician texts in which 
Balsamem appears, F. Jeremias has suggested that he was 
introduced from the Greek theology: “ Die Verehrung eines 
Ba‘al, welcher ausdriicklich Himmelsherr (Ba‘al-Samém) ge- 
nannt wird, ist erst aus sehr spaiter Zeit bezeugt und még- 

® Lidzbarski would read ALVR, and suggests a Hittite origin. Hart- 
mann’s reading in OLZ, 1908, col. 341, oN (which he understands as 
il-wadd) cannot be maintained, as and “ are very clearly distinguished 
in this inscription. 

21 Dr. Clay’s discussion will appear in a forthcoming volume entitled, 
Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. 
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licher Weise unter griechischem Einfluss aufgekommen.” 2 
But the Cilician inscription published by the present writer,” 
which is doubtless not later than the Persian period, and 
which contains the name, overthrows that hypothesis. 

Lidzbarski has argued that the name came in under the 
influence of the Persian religion. But this view he has 
more recently abandoned,” because of Esarhaddon’s refer- 
ence to a Phenician god Balsameme.* He now argues for a 
Hittite origin of the divine name, because of its occurrence 
as an epithet of the sun-god and the thunder-god among 
the deities invoked by the Hittite king in his treaty with 
Ramses II.” But the Hittite origin remains to be proved, 
for the Egyptian monuments of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties show that the term was a current epithet for 
Canaanitish deities; thus Repu is called the lord of heaven, 
and ‘Anat and KDS respectively the lady of heaven.” 

There is nothing in the name Baal which should confine 
it especially to a terrestrial deity, as Robertson Smith’s 
argumentation leads the student to conclude.™ With the 
rapid retrogression in the dating of BeélSamayn as a known 
god, it looks as if von Baudissin’s position is the more rea- 
sonable one, that it is a term which goes back to quite primi- 
tive Semitic antiquity, — withal that that scholar goes too 
far in arguing that the terrestrial Baals were but local 
differentiations of the original celestial Baal. A “Lord 

22 In de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, i. p. 232. 

% JAOS, 1907, p. 164. 

% See his essay, Balsamem, in his Ephemeris d. nordsemitischen Epi- 
graphik, i. p. 250. 

% Ephemeris, ii. p. 250. 

% See KAT®, p. 357. 

2 This list can be seen in Miiller, Biindnisvertrag Ramses’ II u. des 
Chetiter Konigs, MV_AG, 1902, no. 5, p. 17. 

23 Professor W. Max Miiller has kindly supplied me with these references ; 
see Lanzoni, Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, p. 483, and Asien u. Europa, 
p. 311 (where the hieroglyphed representation of the god is given), for 
ReSpu; Lanzoni, p. 139, for ‘Anat; and Asien u. Europa, p. 315, note 3, 
for KDS. 

2 Religion of the Semites, 1889, p. 96. 


8 See his article Baal und Bel, in Hauck’s Real-Encyklopddie, especially 
pp. 328 f., 331. 
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of the heavens” does not imply in itself a higher and mono- 
theistic religion ; on the other hand, however, such a religion 
requires that kind of a deity as a stepping stone to higher 
stages.“ A Baal-saphon, “lord of the celestial north,” % 
and probably Baal-zebul, “lord of the divine dwelling,” ® 
offer ancient evidence for the existence of loftier ideas in 
connection with the term Baal than those which it has been 
the wont in recent years to associate with what has come to 
be regarded as a title peculiarly appropriate to a telluric 
deity. 

If we grant any historic reliability to Gen. 14, we find a 
similar phrase in Melchizedek’s blessing by “ El Elyon, pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth” (v. 19, cf. v. 22). And I am 
strongly inclined to think that in this fragment of ancient 
Canaanitish religion, as I believe it to be, in place of the 
unique and colorless form 13), “ possessor,” once stood 
bys, ys) ow bya; El Elyon was Baal of heaven and 
earth. It is patent why Baal was later exchanged for an 
inoffensive term. And further, we may understand how 
this same name was originally acceptable to a possibly lofty 
Yahwism, for Yahweh might be identified with a Baal of 
the heavens. 

Finally reference is due to one passage in our monument 
which throws light upon the religious practice of ZKR and 
his people. The Baal of heaven spoke to him, he tells us, 
{TD ‘T3) PIN TS, “through seers and” an evidently par- 
allel class of diviners (col. i, line 12). The first term is 
the good Biblical word that preceded nabi in popular use. 

81 See Baentsch’s remarks, Altorientalischer u. israelitischer Monotheis- 
mus, p. 75 ff. 

82 Ex. 142; also the same name in Phoenicia, iii Rawlinson, 9, 27; 
Sargon’s Annals, 234; and another instance cited in KAT", p. 357 ; also the 
Egyptian Ba‘alat-saphon, Miiller, op. cit., 357. 

88 See Cheyne, art. Baal-zebub in Enc. Bib. 

% These words are participles. ["M being written plene, in contrast to the 
other plurals, we may assume a diphthong, something like what is vouched 
for in the Biblical Aramaic ; e.g. 3, Ezra 412 (see Kautzsch, Gramm. des 
Biblisch-Aramdischen, p. 80). For the triliteral form [71"D, cf. the Ketib to 


Dan. 44 58, pon, for Keré, pov, and see Nildeke, Syrische Grammatik, 
§ 21 D. 
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But who are the [1™3? The participle must be connected 
with the Arabic root ‘adda, “to count.” Whether the Bib- 
lical-Aramaic ]J9 and the Syriac ‘eddénd, “a period of time, 
season,” with the composite beth ‘eddénd, “ counting house,” 
and the Hebrew /119, “ woman’s period,” should be directly 
referred to the root ‘TD',® or to the root ,% is open to 
question; but the Pe-Waw and Double-‘Ayin roots have so 
often a common theme of thought, that the appearance of the 
root TT) in the Aramaic is not strange. These persons, 
therefore, are literally “ counters,” and we have probably to 
identify them with astrologers.” Dr. Jastrow has pointed 
out to me that a similar phrase exists in the Babylonian, in 
(amel) dupsar mindti, generally translated “the mathemati- 
cians,” but for which the context requires a class of divin- 
ers. These “people of numbers” are the same as our 
“counters.” There is also a possible appearance of the 
word in the Old Testament. The father of the prophet 
Azariah, 2 Chron. 151, and another prophet in 2 Chron. 28 9, 
are named ‘Oded, a name for which an etymology is want- 
ing. May not the word have been an official title? Azariah 
was perhaps the son of an ‘T9, an astrologer, and the other 
may have only been known to tradition by the same official 
title. In process of time, with the obsolescence of the term 
and function, ‘TT came to be interpreted as a personal name ; 
the unnamed prophet became Oded, and the other was given 
an Oded for father. It is through a similar confusion that 
in 2 Chron. 3319 “the words of the seers” became “the 
words of Hozai.” 


AppiTionaL Nore. — Since writing the above, I have found in the early 
Arabic geographer Ibn Khurdadhbih (ninth century) a reference to the town 
of Bal‘as as one of the districts of Hims in Syria (see De Goeje, Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, vi, p. 76; translation, p. 55). Yakfit also refers 


%5 So Jensen, Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie, vii. p. 215. 

86 So for 7 the New Hebrew Lexicon by Brown-Driver-Briggs. 

871 had come to this conclusion before seeing that Dussaud had also 
reached it. 

88 The phrase occurs in a text of Nabonidus, V. Rawlinson, 65, 32 a; trans- 
literation and translation KB, iii., part 2, pp. 110 f. 
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to the same place in his Geographical Dictionary as a district of Hims, and 
under the title Balas specifies a town lying ten miles from Damascus — 
doubtless the same as Bal‘fés (see Wiistenfeld, Yacut, i. pp. 722, 708; the 
later epitome Mardasid repeats Yakit). This Bal‘as is to be identified with 
the wy>ys of our text, ie. with wv, the place coming to be called after 
its deity as in the case of the neighboring Baalbec. La‘ash therefore lay 
between Hims and Damascus, ten (long) miles from the latter place. Hamath 
and La‘ash would then have been the northern and southern capitals of 
Zakar’s kingdom. 

A further note, suggested by my investigation of Yakfit, though some- 
what far afield, may be of interest. He records another Balas lying between 
the Mesopotamian cities W4sit and Basr4. In this place we may find the 
ancient Babylonian Lagash (= wd), and suppose it, too, came to be named 
after its Baal. Baal-Lagash indeed would be parallel to the old local deity, 
Nin-girsu, i.e. Lord of Girsu, the latter being the name of one of the quarters 
of the city, and the district being called “‘ the land of Nin-girsu”’ (see Jas- 
trow, Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens, i, p. 56 f.). This identification 
shows that the old name Lagash survived into late Arabic times. I must 
leave it to others to pursue the attractive correspondence between the Meso- 
potamian and the Syrian La‘ash (Lagash), and Ba‘al-La‘ash. 
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The Unity of the Sanctuary in the Light of 
the Elephantine Papyri 


JAMES A. KELSO 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE existence of a shrine of the God Yahu or Yahweh, at 
Yeb (Greek: Syene) in Upper Egypt, was first made 
known to the modern world by the publication of the 
Assouan papyri in 1906.1 Two of these papyri contain an 
incidental allusion to this Jewish sanctuary; in both in- 
stances it is mentioned as the boundary of a piece of property 
—“below it a shrine of Yahu the God” and “east of ita 
shrine of the God Yahu.”? About this mere mention of 
a Jewish place of worship at once grew up a number of 
hypotheses as to its nature. Sayce and Cowley translated 
NTN by ‘chapel,’ a modern, but from a critical standpoint 
a colorless, rendering, because it does not determine whether 
it was a high place, a synagogue, or a temple. Schiirer® 
advocated the interpretation of 828 in the sense of 33 or 
high place, falling back on the later usage of the former 
term. In the Targums and post-Biblical Hebrew it is used 
exclusively of heathen altars, but this does not necessarily set- 
tle its earlier usage. Words, innocent enough at first, often 
take on obnoxious shades of meaning and are discarded. 
To point to a well-known example will suffice: by2 in O. T. 
is changed to MW2 in proper names, e.g. Syawe to MVD; 
that in the days of the golden future, Israel will address her 


1Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan, London, 
1906. 

2E 14, J 6. 

8 ThLZ, 1907, p. 4, ‘* Aber das Wort an sich heisst nur Altar (eigentlich 
Steinhaufe). Ein chapel ist dabei nicht notwendig. Das Wesentliche ist 
jedenfalls der Altar unter freiem Himmel.” 
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God as W'S and not ‘S93 is another significant instance, 
Hos. 2 18 (Eng. 216). Staerk‘ in turn regarded the R"1U8 
as a synagogue. While the data of the Assouan papyri, 
consisting of a mere allusion, were too meager to determine 
the exact nature of the sanctuary, the details of the Elephan- 
tine papyri show clearly that it was neither a high place nor 
a synagogue, and warn us once more against the danger of 
making large and sweeping inductions on the basis of a very 
few facts. 

The first of the three Elephantine papyri® contains a 
description of this Jewish shrine, which completely shat- 
ters the views of both Schiirer and Staerk. It is a letter, 
addressed by the leaders of the Jewish colony on the island 
of Elephantine in Upper Egypt to Bagoses, the Persian 
governor of Judea. It is a complaint against a certain 
Waidrang, commandant of the forces at the fortress of Yeb, 
which was located on this island. Waidrang, incited by the 
priest of the Egyptian god Khnub, had destroyed a sanctu- 
ary of the God Yahu. Thus the writer is led to describe 
this shrine: “They entered into that temple, they razed it 
to the ground. And the pillars of stone, which were there, 
they destroyed, and it happened that the five stone doors 
built of hewn stone, which were in that temple, they de- 
stroyed, their capitals and their hinges in blocks of marble, 
the former of bronze, the roof entirely of cedar beams, 
together with the plaster of the walls of the outer court, 
and other things which were there, they have burned all 
with fire. And the basins of gold and silver and the articles 


4Staerk, Die Jiidisch-Aramdischen Papyri von Assuan, Bonn, 1907, 
p. 21. ‘In der That kann hier nicht ein offener Altar, sondern nur ein 
Diasporatempel (Synagoge ?) gemeint sein.” 

5Sachau, Drei Aramdische Urkunden aus Elephantine, Berlin, 1907. 
It is well to keep a few facts in mind in regard to these documents. In Feb., 
1906, Dr. Otto Rubensohn, who had been excavating among the ruins of the 
southern extremity of the Island of Elephantine, discovered a number of 
papyri in the débris. To this find belong the three which are now commonly 
termed the Elephantine papyri. There are good reasons for associating these 
documents with the Assouan group, and assigning them to the same original 
collection. 
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which were in the temple, all of them they have taken and 
appropriated for themselves” (i. 1. 9-12). 

The sanctuary described in the above words was no mere 
high place or altar. The pillars of stone were supports of 
the roof, which carried beams of the costly cedar. They 
were in all probability arranged in colonnades, as was usually 
the case in Egyptian temples. The five doors of hewn stone 
with hinges of bronze imply a building of some size. The 
use of cedar and marble as building material, and the posses- 
sion of vessels of silver and gold, suggest considerable wealth. 
Further, the use of the word 3% for the Egyptian sanctu- 
aries destroyed by Cambyses makes for the translation of this 
term by the English word temple,® and leads to the concep- 
tion of a sanctuary of some size, although the imagination is 
to be restrained from picturing it with the dimensions of the 
great Egyptian structures. Lagrange, in an article in the 
Revue Biblique, scarcely does justice to the description of 
the Jewish sanctuary, as he overemphasizes the reference 
which Bagoses makes to it in his reply. The Persian official 
calls it a RASS M3, an altar-house; and making this the 
criterion for the exegesis of the description of Letter I, the 
distinguished French savant maintains that the shrine con- 
sisted of an altar, enclosed by walls and a colonnade which 
shielded it from the gaze of others than worshipers.? He 
supports his contention by saying there was no need for a 
naos to the sanctuary, as the Jews of Elephantine did not 
possess the ark of the covenant. Are we absolutely sure 
that they had installed no substitute to symbolize the pres- 
ence of their national God? or, like the temples of Zerubba- 
bel and Herod, may this one not have had an empty adytum ? 
for in both these sanctuaries the Holy of Holies might be 
correctly described in the words of Tacitus tnanta arcana. 
Fortunately for our present purposes, it is not necessary to 
learn the exact size of this Jewish temple, but one feature is 


6 paxs ‘moe “UN (i. 1.14). We believe Néldeke is justified in terming 
it a “‘ grosses glinzendes Heiligtum,’’ Z.A, 1908, p. 202. 

7 Rev. Biblique, 1908, pp. 337 f. Lagrange’s own words are ‘“ une 
enceinte fermée ayant au centre un autel.”’ 
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certainly established: it was not an altar under the open 
heaven, as Schiirer originally maintained. 

It is still clearer that it was in no sense a prototype of 
the synagogue. The colony claims that, from the four- 
teenth year of Darius until the seventeenth, no meal offer- 
ings, incense, or burnt offerings had been laid upon the 
altar.6 As the service of the synagogue consisted in the 
reading of the Scriptures, prayer, and a sermon, the mere 
mention of sacrifices excludes any association of the sanctu- 
ary at Elephantine with the buildings for public worship 
which became a feature of later Judaism. 

What bearing has the discovery of the existence of this 
Jewish temple in Upper Egypt on that question fundamen- 
tally important for O. T. criticism, namely, the unity of the 
sanctuary? We have but to recall the fact that the place 
of sacrifice is the theme of the opening chapter of that 
epoch-making book by Wellhausen — Prolegomena zur Ge- 
schichte Israels, and to remind ourselves that his contentions 
in regard to the view which the Hebrews took of the unity 
of the sanctuary constitute the keystone of the arch which 
he has reared. Scarcely had the Elephantine papyri been 
published when investigators began to study this problem in 
the light of new knowledge. That Nestor of Semitic schol- 
ars, Néldeke,® has maintained that our papyri contain, as it 
were, a Q.#.D. for the Wellhausen theory. He confesses 
that he has long struggled against adopting the Graf-Well- 
hausen hypothesis, but his hesitation has finally been over- 
come by the evidence of these newly discovered Aramaic 
documents. He now feels assured that the Pentateuch 
did not reach its present form until the days of Ezra. 


84.1. 21. mom ands arm; 1. 25. smdvi xnnsd: xm. These 
three forms of sacrifice are enumerated again in ii. ]. 20, the burnt offering 
is mentioned again in ii. 1. 24, while the general term }*"23" (Heb. &°M3?) 
is added in ii. 1. 26. Two of these kinds of sacrifice are alluded to in the 
reply of Bagoses and Delaiah, xm2125) MMI), iii. 1. 9. 

® ZA, 1909, p. 208. ‘* Die Rezeption des Pentateuchs in seiner definitiven 
Gestalt war eben noch nicht zu ihnen gedrungen, wenigstens nicht als fiir 
sie bindend anerkannt. Damit fallt jede Miglichkeit, jenen Abschluss des 
Pentateuchs in eine altere Zeit zu legen als die Ezra’s.”’ 
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Unfortunately Néldeke merely states his conclusions with- 
out showing the steps by which he advances to them. It is 
quite evident that he has drawn his inference from the com- 
plete disregard of the Deuteronomic command (Dt. 12 5 #.) 
by the Jews of Elephantine. 

Miller,” on the other hand, has denied the cogency of 
Néldeke’s argument, by drawing our attention to the erec- 
tion of the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in the middle of 
the second century (8.c. 152). He emphasizes his conten- 
tion by pointing to its existence at the same time with that 
of the great sanctuary at Jerusalem, and even to 73 A.D. 
Let it be remembered that the temple of Onias was mod- 
eled after that of Jerusalem, its ministers were priests and 
Levites, that it was recognized as semi-legitimate on account 
of the well-known passage in Isaiah (19 18#.). Miiller’s 
argument, then, is that the mere existence of a Jewish sanc- 
tuary in Upper Egypt in the fifth century B.c. does not, per 
se, prove either the non-existence of the Pentateuch or the 
ignorance of the law of the unity of the sanctuary on the part 
of the Elephantine colony, because the temple of Leontopolis 
enjoyed a position of semi-legitimacy at a later period. 

In turn, Stihelin™ has criticised the position of Miller, 
maintaining the impossibility of bringing the sanctuary at 
Elephantine and the temple of Onias within the same cate- 
gory. His grounds are twofold: (1) the shrine at Elephan- 
tine was not a temple at all, but merely a high place (733); 
(2) it was founded by the exiles to Egypt after Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s victory; in other words, by the lower strata of 
society (the élite of the nation were taken to Babylon, 
Jer. 2914f, Ez. 17 3-6). On the other hand, the temple at 
Leontopolis was founded by Onias, a scion of the legitimate 
high priestly family of Joshua ben Jozadak. Stihelin ar- 
gues that the rank of the founder gave a certain kind of 
legitimacy to the sanctuary at Leontopolis.* But Stahelin’s 


10 WZKM, xxi. pp. 416 ff. 11 ZATW, 1908, pp. 180 f. 

12 On the temple of Onias, cf. Josephus, Ant., xiii. 3. Onias fled to Egypt 
on account of persecutions at home, and espousing the cause of Ptolemy VI, 
Philometer, in his struggle with his brother, was given the privilege of repair- 
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position may be disregarded without hesitation, as he is 
certainly incorrect in styling the Elephantine sanctuary a 
high place, and most probably wrong in holding that it was 
founded by the exiles to Egypt whom Jeremiah denounces 
(Jer. 42-44). There are as good, if not better, grounds for 
holding that the Jews at Elephantine were originally mer- 
cenaries in the service of the Egyptian kings, and that the 
colony owed its origin to Psammetichus I (663-610 B.c.). 

These writers, whose views have just been presented, have 
missed the bearing of the facts of our papyri on the prin- 
ciple of the unity of the sanctuary, by overemphasizing 
the mere existence of another Jewish shrine, contempora- 
neous with the Temple at Jerusalem. The erection of this 
sanctuary in Upper Egypt in itself does not necessarily im- 
ply ignorance of the law of the central and only legitimate 
sanctuary, as laid down in Deuteronomy or assumed in the 
Priestly Code. Still less does it prove the non-existence 
of the law, for the terminus ad quem of the promulgation of 
the Deuteronomic Code is by common consent 621 B.c. It 
is possible to hold three alternative opinions in regard to 
the attitude of the Jews of Elephantine to the principle 
under discussion. (1) They were acquainted with the law, 
but disregarded it with the conscious purpose of adjusting 
themselves to a practical situation; (2) with a full knowl- 
edge, they had no scruples on the subject; (3) they were 
absolutely ignorant of the operation of such a principle in 
the religion of their fathers. By confining our attention 
merely to the existence of this sanctuary in Egypt, we shall 
never be able to determine which of these three alternatives 
is correct. There are other features in these letters which 
suggest that the third alternative is the most reasonable 
view of the situation. 

The naiveté of the leaders of the Elephantine colony is 
surprising. Three years previously they had addressed the 


ing a ruined temple of Bubastis in the town of Leontopolis, and using it for 
the observance of Jewish rites and ceremonies. Cf. Graetz, Geschichte der 


Juden, vol. iii. ch. 2; Wellhausen, Jsr. u. jtid. Geschichte, p. 248 ; Willrich, 
Juden u. Griechen, pp. 86 f. 
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high priest, appealing for assistance in rebuilding their tem- 
ple which their enemies had destroyed. They evidently ex- 
pected that swift succor would come to them from their 
Judean brethren. To get an idea of the childlike naiveté 
of their procedure, let us imagine an analogous case, such 
as an application for aid from a Protestant communion ad- 
dressed to the Roman Pontiff, or from English dissenters to 
the supreme prelate of the Anglican Church. Such appeals 
would be regarded as signs at least of ignorance or arro- 
gance, if not of mental weakness. This Aramaic letter (i) 
bears no marks of arrogance, but is an earnest and pitiful 
appeal for help at a critical juncture. “Also since the day 
of Tammuz of the fourteenth year of Darius, even until 
this day we have worn sackcloth and fasted, our wives have 
been as widows, we have not anointed ourselves with oil nor 
drunk wine” (i. 19-21). In this spirit they wrote in 408 B.c., 
and it is most natural to suppose that their appeal to Jeho- 
hanan, the high priest, and his brother Ostanes in 411 B.c., 
was couched in similar language and prompted by the same 
spirit (i. 17). 

From what we know of the position of Ezra and of Juda- 
ism since his day, we can imagine how Jehohanan and his 
confréres laughed in their sleeves at the simplicity of the 
Jews at Elephantine. The last thing they would dream of 
doing would be the rebuilding of a shrine, which would be 
a rival to their own in the affections of the men of the 
Egyptian diaspora. No! according to their ideas the tem- 
ple of Yahu at Yeb was an illegitimate sanctuary; it had 
better lie in ruins. So no answer was sent to the appeal, 
silence being the best way out of a dilemma. 

If we read between the lines, we see that at last the truth 
dawned upon the minds of the leaders at Elephantine, and 
they had an inkling of the situation in Palestine. The sec- 
ond letter, beseeching assistance, is now sent after a lapse of 
three years, not to the high priest, but to Bagoses, the lead- 
ing Persian official at Jerusalem, and to Delaiah and Shele- 
maiah, the sons of Sanballat, who figures in the O. T. as the 
head of the Samaritan community. The former might be 
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expected to assist them, because of the attitude of toleration 
assumed by the Persian monarchs towards all the religions of 
their domains. In fact, the act of the Egyptians, in destroy- 
ing the Jewish temple, would be a serious breach of the peace 
in the eyes of the Persian law. On the other hand, Delaiah 
and Shelemiah would be delighted in assisting those who 
worshiped Yahweh at a shrine other than the Temple at 
Jerusalem. It would be in line with the policy of their 
father, Sanballat. 

Another significant feature of the colony at Elephantine 
is that every indication points to the purity of the cultus as 
practiced in their temple. They were not semi-heathen 
Jews from the Northern Kingdom, who worshiped Yahweh 
with the syncretistic rites of Baal. They can scarcely be 
descendants of the fugitives to Egypt who dragged Jeremiah 
along with them, and despite his exhortations to a purer wor- 
ship emphatically announced their continued allegiance to the 
queen of heaven (Jer. 44 15 ff.); it is difficult to believe that 
this class of Jews would ever build a temple of Yahweh. 
The names of the colonists are either identical with those 


in Ezra-Nehemiah, or of similar formation, i.e. theophorous 
with ‘7 as the last element. In the Elephantine papyri one 
of the colonists bears such a name; it is that of the Jewish 
priest at Yeb I (i. 4); in the Assouan group we have 26 
names of this formation, many of them common among the 
families who laid the foundations of Judaism in the days of 
the Return and Restoration.% These names, together with 


18 In the Elephantine papyri we have the name of only one of these colo- 
nists, Jedoniah (i. 4), and as it is that of the priest, too much stress cannot 
be iaid upon it. In regard to the proper names of the Assouan group the 
editors speak very definitely : ‘‘ Their names are compounded with that of 
Yahweh quite as much as the names of the orthodox Jews who returned to 
Palestine from the captivity.” Sayce and Cowley, op. cit.,p.10. Bacher 
(JQR, xix. p.447) proposes another theory based on the occurrence of the 
names Hosea and Menahem, — in the Assouan papyri six individuals bear the 
latter and eight the former. As these are Ephraimitic names, this scholar 
argues that the predominating strain in the colony was from the northern 
tribes, and that it came from Assyria or Babylon. According to Bacher 
this colony was founded by soldiers in the army of the Assyrian kings who 
invaded Egypt. Israel Levi (REJ, liv. p. 38) agrees with Bacher, and 
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all the allusions to their worship and cultus, point to the 
purer Yahweh worship of the Southern Kingdom as the faith 
of the founders of the colony at Syene.¥ 

Keeping in mind the naiveté of the Jews in addressing 
the authorities at Jerusalem, and the evidence of a pure form 
of Yahweh worship at Elephantine, it is possible to draw 
but one conclusion; namely, that the unity of the sanctuary 
had not been a recognized principle in Israel from the begin- 
nings of her history. If it had been preached from Moses 
onwards by the spiritual leaders of the nation, time enough 
had elapsed since that, until the terminus a quo of the found- 
ing of this colony, to have allowed this idea to pass into 
the iron atoms of the blood, so that nothing could efface 
it. Later history justifies this statement. The Jew has 
never forgotten religious principles which experience and 
history have written on his memory, but once learned, they 
abide forever. The Jews of Elephantine, with a knowledge 
of the Deuteronomic principle, might have built a sanctuary 
to keep alive their faith in their national God and thus 
adapted themselves to a practical situation as Lagrange main- 
tains, but they would never have made the appeal contained 
in Papyrus I, had they known the position of the hierarchy 
at Jerusalem. 

The facts revealed by our papyri do not deal gently with 
the two alternate views of Orr and Van Hoonacker. If 
Orr ® be correct in his hypothesis, that “the principle of the 
centralization of worship was involved in the Mosaic system 


traces the origin of the colony to Babylon, terming it, ‘* un essaim de ccionie 
babylonienne.”’ I think the view of Bacher and Levi is without adequate 
foundation. 

1¢ After I had sketched the argument of this paper, an article by Owen C. 
Whitehouse came to my notice. Whitehouse takes a view of the religion of 
this colony identical with my own. ‘ Moreover, the offerings of the temple, 
burnt offerings, meal offerings, and incense (i. 21, cf. 25), also the custom of 
fasting in times of sorrow (20), exhibit no suggestion of illegitimate forms 
of worship. Thereis no mention of an asherah, or of anything that indicated 
the traditions of a Canaanite high place such as Kedeshim or kedeshoth, with 
which the prophets Hosea and Amos and the Books of the Kings make us 
familiar.’ Exp. Times, xx. p. 202. 

15 Orr, The Problem of the Old Testament, p. 177. 
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from the commencement,” and the law in Dt. 12 was “ not 
given as a law intended to come into perfect operation from 
the first,” the data of our documents would lead us to infer 
that this principle of centralization had never been a vital 
force in the Hebrew religion. On this hypothesis it could 
have been only an esoteric priestly theory, which never 
touched the life of the people. Our general knowledge of 
the development of Semitic religions, together with the situa- 
tion at Yeb as presented in these papyri, make the view of 
Orr very unlikely. Unfortunately the data are not of such 
a nature as to enable us to deny it categorically. 

The situation as presented in the Elephantine papyri com- 
pletely overthrows the theory so ably advocated by Van 
Hoonacker."* According to this scholar the Deuteronomic 
law was only a development ofa principle inherent in the 
Covenant Code, Dt. 124 ff., being another statement of the 
law implicit in the regulations concerning the three feasts of 
Ex. 23 14-19. Both of these passages in his eyes refer exc]u- 
sively to the official public worship which could be conducted 
at the central sanctuary alone. The enactment of Ex. 20 2 


in regard to the “altar of earth,” which is usually quoted in 
support of the practice of sacrifice at many shrines and high 
places during the period of the monarchy, is regarded by 
Van Hoonacker as applying only to private worship. In 
other words, the ideal of Israel had been one and only one 
altar for the national ceremonial, but altars many and 


16 Van Hoonacker, Le Lieu du Culte dans la Legislation Rituelle des 
Hébreux, p. 27. He sums up his thesis in the following language: ‘‘ Dans 
les trois groupes de lois que nous avons examinés, la législation rituelle des 
Hébreux s’accorde & proclamer qu’il n’y a en Israél qu’un seul lieu servant 
de demeure 4 Jéhova et que c’est en ce lieu, pas ailleurs, que doivent étre 
réguligrement accomplis les actes du culte public et national. Le livre de 
Palliance connait cette institution aussi bien que le code sacerdotal et le 
Deutéronome. 

‘‘Le livre de l’alliance et le code sacerdotal, 4 cdté de celle-la, en réglent 
ou supposent une autre se rapportant au culte privé et domestique qui 
s’exerce dans |’immolation ordinaire du bétail. Cette immolation était ac- 
compagnée de certaines actions religieuses que tout Isra¢lite était apte & 
poser et qui devaient s’accomplir sur des autels de terre ou de pierres non 
taillées.”” p. 86. 
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shrines many for the cultivation of domestic religion. If 
Van Hoonacker’s contention be correct, our Egyptian 
temple falls between two stools, as it was a public shrine, 
and in no sense a private altar. On his theory its erection 
was a violation of the Deuteronomic command, and at the 
same time Ex. 20 2 could not be quoted in its defense. In 
other words, Van Hoonacker’s hypothesis has no place for 
the sanctuary described in our papyri, and is consequently 
untenable in so far as it fails to account for all the phe- 
nomena which history presents. 
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N 1773 Goethe published a brief article, entitled “ Zwo 

wichtige, bisher unerérterte Biblische Fragen, zum ersten- 
mal griindlich beantwortet von einem Landgeistlichen in 
Schwaben.”’ Of these two questions the first was, “ What 
stood on the tables of the covenant?” To this the young 
poet replied: “Not the ten commandments, the first part 
of our catechism,” but ten commandments to be found in 
Ex. 34 10-26. Nowhere in Exodus, he argued, is it stated 
that the decalogue of ch. 20 was written on the tables of 
stone. The first tables are referred to in 24 12, 31 18, and 


32 15. 16, but what was written on them is not made known, 
and they were broken to pieces “ before it was even possible 


” 


to guess at their contents.” The second tables, however, are 
said to have contained the same words as the first (34 1), 
and what stood on them is perfectly clear from 34 27-28. It 
was the ten commandments recorded in the preceding 
verses (10-26). To be sure, Deuteronomy asserts that the 
decalogue of Ex. 20 was written both on the first and the 
second tables. But “this book,” Goethe held, “was com- 
piled from tradition during the Babylonian captivity.” Its 
testimony on this point, therefore, is unreliable. 

The chief basis, however, of his contention lay, not so 
much in these exegetical and critical considerations, as in 
his general conception of the Old Testament covenant. 
That covenant was thoroughly exclusive. That it should, - 
therefore, have been founded upon such universal obligations 
as those of Ex. 20 is in itself highly improbable. On the 
other hand, such regulations as those of Ex. 34, which dis- 
tinguish Israel from all other peoples, furnished a fitting 
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basis for it. Ex. 20 was simply “the preamble of the law.” 
It contained “doctrines with which God presupposed that 
his people, as men and as Israelites, were acquainted.” 

This view, that we have a decalogue in Ex. 34 10-26, is 
commonly supposed to have originated with Goethe. And 
it is true that he worked it out independently of any one 
else, and that his presentation of it has distinctly novel 
features. But Houbigant in his Biblia Hebraica, published 
in 1758, says that the “ten words” of 34 28 might refer to 
the preceding precepts, and actually divides them into a 
decalogue, although not adopting that as his own view. 
And Nestle! has recently directed our attention to the fact 
that an ancient Greek theologian, the anonymous author of 
the so-called “Tubingen Theosophy,” who lived during the 
latter part of the fifth century A.D., held “that two deca- 
logues were written by Moses,” of which the first was that in 
Ex. 34, and the second that in Ex. 20. But for neither of 
these men did the existence of a decalogue in Ex. 34 consti- 
tute a significant problem. Goethe, so far as we know, was 
the first with whom this was the case. 

He had discussed the subject in his inaugural disputation 
in 1771 when he took his degree at Strassburg, and wanted 
then to publish his dissertation, but the faculty refused per- 
mission on the ground that it was a “sacrilegious” produc- 
tion. The publication of his conclusions two years later in 
the above-mentioned article did not apparently make much 
of an impression. In a letter, dated March, 1811, Niebuhr, 
the historian, says that he had had the article in his posses- 
sion for some time, but not until just then had he learned 
that Goethe was its author. And not until 1848 have I 
been able to find any mention of it by any Biblical scholar. 
About 1830, however, some of the facts cited in it began to 
awaken special interest. In 1831 both Bleek? and Hart- 
mann ® took up the difficulty connected with Ex. 34 23. The 
former concluded that the narrator meant to identify the 


1 ZAW, 1904, pp. 134 f. 
2 Th. St. Kr., 1831, p. 513, note. 
8 Historisch-kritische Forschungen, pp. 227 f. 
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“ten commandments” of this verse with the precepts re- 
corded in vss. 11-26; the latter saw in the apparent discrep- 
ancy between this verse and vs. 1 of the same chapter 
evidence of composite authorship. In 1838 Hitzig,* taking 
his cue from Bleek, published a somewhat extended discus- 
sion of the “second decalogue,” as he termed it. He divided 
Ex. 34 12-26 into ten commandments, attempting to justify 
his division in detail. In his characterization of this new 
decalogue, as compared with that in Ex. 20, he agreed with 
Goethe, but with reference to its origin he took a very dif- 
ferent view. It was, he held, a mere compilation from the 
preceding laws of Exodus, made by some late redactor who 
failed to find in ch. 20-23 the ten commandments said to 
have been written on the tables of stone, and who conse- 
quently sought in this way to reconstruct the original. 
What we have here then is a mere “idle speculation.” 

The next year Hengstenberg® replied to this theory. 
“ For thousands of years before the time of Hitzig,” he said, 
“it never entered any one’s mind to question the fact” 
that the decalogue of Ex. 20 was written on the tables of 
the covenant. At the same time he admitted that the com- 
mandments in Ex. 34 12-26 undoubtedly seemed to form a 
group of ten. The following year, 1840, Bertheau® pub- 
lished an interesting work, in which he sought to show that 
there were numerous decalogues in the legislation of the 
middle books of the Pentateuch. His hope was that in this 
way an external standard might be established by which it 
could be decided what laws belonged to the original collec- 
tion. He agreed with Hitzig that there was a decalogue in 
Ex. 34, but his reconstruction of it was very different. He 
found the ten commandments in vss. 18-26, instead of vss. 12-26. 
He also rejected Hitzig’s view that this decalogue was writ- 
ten on the tables of the covenant. “The ten words” of 
vs. 28, he argued, referred to Ex. 20, and not to the preced- 
ing precepts. An English echo of this discussion appeared 


* Ostern und Pfingsten im Zweiten Dekalog, pp. 40-54. 
5 Beitriige zur Einleitung ins Alte Testament, iii. pp. 389 ff. 
8 Die sieben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze. 
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in 1847 in F. W..Newman’s History of the Hebrew Monarchy. 
That we have in Ex. 34 “the genuine Mosaic decalogue,” and 
that Ex. 20 was “a modernized improvement,” is here de- 
clared to be “a plausible opinion.” The author, however, 
did not commit himself to it. The next year Kurtz? took 
up the discussion again in Germany. Hengstenberg had 
been quite willing to concede to Hitzig the honor of having 
been the first to discover “ the second decalogue,” but Kurtz 
now deprived him of it by pointing out, what had not here- 
tofore been done by any writer on the subject, that he had 
been anticipated in his theory at least sixty-five years by 
Goethe. He himself rejected the theory, and said that it 
had met with no approval from others. Bachmann® ten 
years later (1858) also stated that it had been shown to be 
wholly untenable. In 1853, however, Ewald® had adopted 
it in a somewhat modified form. We have, he says, in 
Ex. 34 12-26, “the original decalogue suitably renewed for 
later times.” This renewal he attributed to the “ Fourth 
Narrator,” corresponding to our Jahwist. And later other 
scholars, such as Graf (1866), Schrader (1869), and Kayser 
(1874), accepted the idea that Ex. 34 contains a variant ver- 
sion of the decalogue. 

But not until Weilhausen ” became sponsor for the theory 
did it gain wide currency. He took the subject up first in 
1876, and then in 1889 came back to it again. At first he 
assigned the new decalogue to an independent: source, but 
later made it a part of the J document, by which relationship 
it has since been known. He held that it was older than 
the E decalogue, that of Ex. 20, that it represented a diver- 
gent tradition in ancient Israel with reference to the Sinaitic 
legislation, and that consequently both traditions were un- 
reliable. There was nothing new in this view, but it was 
stated with such definiteness and positiveness, and was 
related in such a way to the “critical ” theory of the devel- 


7 Geschichte des alten Bundes, ii. p. 322 f. 

8 Die Festgesetze des Pentateuchs. 

® Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. p. 217. 

10 Composition des Hexateuchs, pp. 83-86, 329-335. 
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opment of Israelitish religion, that it rapidly commended 
itself to Old Testament scholars. Kuenen refused his assent, 
and there is still a respectable element of dissent represented 
by such men as Kautzsch, Kénig, and Marti. But the pre- 
vailing view is undoubtedly that of Wellhausen. Stade 
endorsed it, and he was followed by Holzinger, Budde, 
Baentsch, and many others in Germany. In England and 
this country it was adopted by such men as W. R. Smith, 
Addis, Harford-Battersby, Briggs, Harper, and Kent. 

The chief interest in this theory centers in its bearing on 
the date of the decalogue of Ex. 20. And it is from this 
point of view that we now pass to inquire into its basis. In 
doing so we need to distinguish between two different 
phases of the problem: (1) Were the laws of Ex. 34 origi- 
nally ten in number? and (2) Do they represent a variant 
and contradictory tradition with reference to the basis of 
the Sinaitic covenant? One might answer either of these 
questions in the affirmative and yet deny the other. We 
begin with the former. 

The presence of a decalogue in Ex. 34 10-26 was first sug- 
gested by the connection of the passage with vs. 28, but, as 
we have seen from the foregoing historical survey, it has 
also been admitted and even maintained by some who denied 
that connection. The results, however, of the different 
attempts to define or restore the original “ten words” have 
not been such as to awaken much confidence in the theory. 
They have been remarkably diverse. This is illustrated by 
the affixed table,* which is, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, exhaustive up to the time of Wellhausen. We 
have here fifteen different reconstructions of the original 
decalogue, and to these several others might be added. 

The present situation with reference to the analysis of 
this passage (vss. 10-26) may be thus summarized. It is 
commonly agreed that vss. 12-13, 15-16 and 24 were later Deut- 
eronomic additions. To these some would add vss. 106 and 
u1. But after having made these eliminations there still 
remain at least fourteen distinct commands. And no scien- 
tific principle has yet been proposed by which they may be 
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reduced to ten. : That reduction has in every case been more 
or less arbitrary. Of the fourteen, the regulation with ref- 
erence to the redemption of the first-born in vs. 2e is com- 
monly thought to be a secondary addition to vs. 19a, which 
declares that every firstling belongs to Jahwe. And the 
same view is taken by some of the provision in vs. 204, that 
none appear before Jahwe empty. Others, however, would 
eliminate this command on the ground that it is out of place, 
that it ought to follow a statement with reference to attend- 
ance upon the feasts as in Ex. 23 15, while still others 
regard it asa part of the original decalogue. Wellhausen 
in his discussion of the subject disregards both of these 
injunctions, saying that we have in the chapter only twelve 
commands. There are then but two to be eliminated. This 
he accomplishes by excising the Sabbath law in vs. 21, be- 
cause it intrudes in a disturbing way between the annual 
feasts, and vs. 23, because it is a superfluous repetition of the 
preceding special commands. Stade, however, declares that 
the Sabbath law cannot have been lacking in the original 
decalogue. He, therefore, cuts out vs. 19a on the ground 
that it lacks the form of a command. Others eliminate 
vs. 18a on the theory that the feast of unleavened bread had 
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no place in J, but was introduced from E ; and still others 
unite the feast of weeks and that of ingathering into one 
command (vs. 22). 

This diversity of opinion concerning the contents of the 
original decalogue in Ex. 34 10-26 does not disprove its 
existence, but it does raise a well-grounded doubt with 
reference to it, —a doubt that is not removed by being told 
that people are not agreed as to the division of Ex. 20 1-17 
into ten commands. In the latter case there is practically 
no difference of opinion among modern scholars, and the 
differences handed down from the past are very slight. 
Still this initial doubt with regard to the J decalogue would 
probably vanish, if it vere clear that the “ten words” of 
vs. 28 referred to the preceding laws. That this is the case 
is declared by many to be self-evident. But vs. 28 is not so 
simple and plain as it may seem at first sight. The juxta- 
position of “the words of the covenant” and “the ten 
words,” on reflection, awakens suspicion. Either two state- 
ments, it would seem, have been combined, or one of the 
expressions is a gloss. If we adopt the latter view and con- 
nect this sentence with the preceding verse, it is probable 
that the “ten words” were the gloss. They might very 
naturally have been added by a Deuteronomic redactor, who 
had been accustomed to think of the decalogue of Ex. 20 as 
the sole basis of the Sinaitic covenant. Wellhausen’s objec- 
tion, that we thus hold a redactor, who by his very nature 
ought to be a harmonist, responsible for “the most seri- 
ous internal contradiction found in the Old Testament,” is 
hardly to be taken seriously. And the same is to be said of 
his statement, that the absence in the Hebrew of the sign 
of the accusative before “the ten words ” in vs. 28, points to 
their being older than the preceding expression. This sign 
appears with the corresponding words in vs. 27. Its absence 
then before “the ten words,” if anything, indicates that 
these words were a later addition. Their position at the 
end of the verse also points in the same direction. Further, 
it may be noted that they come in unexpectedly. There is 
nothing in the preceding verse to prepare us for them. In 
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order to retain them Wellhausen is ready to eliminate from 
the original context ail reference to the formation of a cove- 
nant, although that reference is explicitly made in vss. 10. 27 
and 28, and seems essential to the narrative. 

It is, however, by no means certain that vs. 28 b was origi- 
nally a continuation of vs.27. Not only do “the ten words” 
come in unexpectedly, but so does also the reference to “ the 
tables.” Furthermore, in its present context the sentence 
contradicts in the most glaring way vs.1. There it is Jahwe 
who is to write the decalogue; here it is Moses. It has 
indeed been held—and this was the common view until 
recent times — that in vs. 28b we have a change of subject. 
It was not Moses, as one would expect from vs. 27, but Jahwe 
who wrote the words of the covenant. This is not grammati- 
cally impossible, but it certainly is improbable. It would 
seem then that originally vs. 28» stood in a different con- 
nection. It may have been a continuation of vss. 1 and 4 
(from E). And this is the view taken by many scholars. 
In this case there would not be the same reasons for regard- 
ing “the ten words” as a gloss. Indeed, it might be held 
that “the words of the covenant” had been added later in 
order to fit the sentence into its present context. 

But there is a third view possible. We may have in 
vs. 28 b the fusion of two sentences. The first (from J) may 
have read, “ And he wrote the words of the covenant,” and 
the second (from E), “ And Jahwe wrote on the tables the 
ten words.” Both of these statements are called for by 
the preceding narrative. Vs. 27 requires the first, and vs. 1 
the second. The text in its present form is incomplete. If 
Vs. 28 b is regarded as a continuation of vs. 27, vs. 1 is left sus- 
pended in the air; and vice versa. It would then give a 
new unity to the chapter, if the text were emended as indi- 
cated. And that such a fusion might have taken place is 
evident from the fact that “7 was occasionally abbreviated 
by the scribe intoa mere’. “And Jahweh wrote” (S75) 
would thus have in the Hebrew the same consonantal form as 
“and he wrote” (2N25"). Thinking then the former a repe- 
tition of the latter, a copyist might naturally omit it, and 
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thus by a simple rearrangement of the words the text in its 
present form would arise. 

The mere statement of these three views is sufficient to 
show not only that it is unnecessary to refer “the ten 
words ” of vs.28b to the preceding laws, but that this interpre- 
tation is extremely improbable. However these words may 
have gotten into their present context, there can hardly be a 
doubt that they were understood by the Deuteronomist and 
the later redactors to refer to the decalogue of Ex. 20. The 
testimony of the Deuteronomist on this point is especially 
important. He asserts in the most explicit way that the 
words written on the second tables were the same as on the 
first. To this Wellhausen replies by saying, “ Uber den 
Dekalog in Ex. 34 miisste er wol oder iibel stillschweigen.” 
But this is not a sufficient response. Such an impeach- 
ment of the Deuteronomist is wholly gratuitous. For what- 
ever may be said with reference to his free handling of his 
sources, there is no adequate ground for calling in question 
his plain statement of fact in such a case as this. We con- 
clude, then, that vs. 23» furnishes no basis for seeking for 
“ten words” in the preceding laws. And with this vanishes 
all substantial ground for the existence of a J decalogue. 
The Old Testament as a whole knows of but one decalogue, 
and that the one in Ex. 20 and Dt. 5. 

But while there is no adequate ground for holding that 
the laws of Ex. 34 were originally ten in number, it is still 
a question whether they do not represent a parallel version 
to that of Ex. 20 with reference to the basis of the Sinaitic 
covenant. Biblical tradition in its present form affords no 
support for this view. It was evidently the opinion of the 
final redactor of Ex, 19-34, that just as the first promulga- 
tion of the decalogue was accompanied by the book of the 
covenant (Ex. 20 22-23 19), so the renewal of the tables was 
accompanied by “the words of the covenant.” Both of these 
collections of laws were written by Moses; the decalogue on 
the other hand was written by God twice on tables of stone. 
The code of Ex. 34 is thus represented as in a sense parallel 
to that of 20 22-2319. And the fact that the former is 
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almost completely paralleled by laws in the latter makes 
this a very natural view. Deuteronomy says nothing about 
either of these codes. So far as the Sinaitic legislation is 
concerned, it seems to know nothing but the decalogue. 
Indeed, there is one statement that seems to exclude any 
other laws. After the promulgation of the decalogue we 
are told that “he added no more” (Dt.52). This might 
be interpreted as simply an exaggerated way of saying that 
the decalogue alone was announced directly to the people by 
God Himself. But it suggests at least the view that the 
Deuteronomist found in his sources no other laws connected 
with Sinai than those of Ex. 20. That he knew the other 
two codes is evident from the generally admitted fact that 
they lay at the basis of the Deuteronomic legislation. And 
hence it is held by many that they originally occupied another 
place in his sources. But, however that may be, it is certain 
that he did not look upon Ex. 34 10-26 as in any sense a 
parallel to Ex. 20. 

The question now, however, arises as to whether Biblical 
tradition on this point is sustained by an analysis of the 
Sinaitic pericope (Ex. 19-34) into its original sources. This 
section of the Pentateuch, as is well known, is especially diffi- 
cult of analysis. W. R. Smith calls it the locus desperatus 
of criticism. Scholars are practically agreed in assigning 
19 1-2 a, 24 15-18 a, 25 1-31 23a, and 3429-3 to P. But how 
the remaining portions should be distributed among J and E 
and the various redactors, is still a matter of wide difference 
of opinion. And after the analysis is effected it is still a 
question how far J and E had undergone revision before 
they were united together, and how far they were affected 
by subsequent stages of redaction. For instance, did the 
decalogue belong to E! or E?? Or was it written by one 
of the authors of Deuteronomy and inserted in Exodus by 
Rd? Did E originally represent the Sinaitic covenant as 
consisting simply in the institution of the sacred ark, in 
which were placed two stone fetiches? And was this rep- 
resentation later superseded by the story of the tent of 
meeting, and still later by an account of the giving of cer- 
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tain ceremonial laws now found in the code of the cove- 
nant? Or was the Horeb-covenant according to E! based 
on unknown laws, inscribed on tables of stone and handed to 
Moses? Was the book of the covenant found in E, or was it 
added by Rje? If in E, did it occupy its present place? Or 
was it assigned to Kadesh, or to the plains of Moab, or did it 
perhaps have its place after Joshua 2421? Or was only a 
part of it, the judgments in Ex. 21 1-22 17, originally put 
elsewhere, while the ceremonial laws occupied the place of 
the present decalogue? Did 24 3-8 originally connect with 
the decalogue, or with the code of the covenant, or with the 
so-called “words” of E? Or have we in these verses the 
original conclusion of the J narrative of Ex.34? Is 24 1-2.9-11 
to be assigned to J or E, or perhaps to some otherwise un- 
known source? Have we in 24 12-14 the continuation of vs. 11 
or of vs.8? Or does this passage connect directly with the 
decalogue of ch. 20? Was the story of the golden calf in 
ch. 32 derived wholly from E, or did it belong to both J 
and E? Is the renewal of the tables of stone in 341.4 to 
be ascribed to E, or to the redactor who combined J and E? 
Did the laws of 34 10-26 belong toJ; or did the earliest 
stratum of J agree with E in making the sacred ark the one 
important element in the Sinaitic covenant, and were these 
laws then added later as a result of the moralizing influence of 
the prophets? Or were they inserted in their present place 
by a late redactor, so that they had no place whatsoever in 
J? Every one of these questions represents the view or 
views of some scholar or scholars of distinction. And only 
the more important points of difference are here alluded to. 

This diversity of view shows how uncertain the analysis of 
these chapters into their original elements is; and raises a 
well-grounded doubt with regard to the correctness of any 
of the analyses that have been proposed. So far as Ex. 34 
is concerned, it is generally admitted that the institution of 
a covenant is here introduced as something new. There is 
no reference to the covenant already made. If, then, the 
preceding covenant belonged to E, as is commonly held, it 
is natural to refer this one to J. But whether there was 
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any mention in J of the tables of stone cannot be determined ; 
and so also it is uncertain where according to J this cove- 
nant was made. But more important than either of these 
points is the question as to the relation of the laws here 
given to the similar ones in the code of the covenant (here- 
after to be designated as CC). Have we here a case of 
dependence of one group upon the other? And if so, is 
Ex. 34 dependent upon CC, or CC upon Ex. 34? Or are 
the two groups mutually independent, dating perhaps from 
the same period and derived from a common original? Some- 
thing can be said for each of these views. 

Several facts seem to stamp the laws of Ex. 34 as second- 
ary. The prescriptions, for instance, with reference to the 
first-born in vss. 19f. are more detailed than the correspond- 
ing regulations in 2229. The latter simply lay down the 
general law that the first-born of men and of cattle and sheep 
belong to God, while the former distinguish the firstlings of 
cow and sheep from those of the ass on the one hand and 
from the first-born of men on the other. The two last-named, 
it is stated, are to be redeemed. We do, it is true, have in 
22 30 a specification that does not appear in ch. 34. The 
firstling, we are told, is to be given to God on the eighth 
day after its birth. But this regulation may have been 
omitted by the author or redactor of ch. 34, because here the 
presentation of the firstlings is connected with the feast of 
unleavened bread. Anyhow this annual presentation is cer- 
tainly a later custom than that of Ex. 2230. Then again, 
the expression, “the sacrifice of the feast of the passover,” in 
34 25, is evidently a later modification of the briefer and more 
specific expression in 23 18, “the fat of my feast.” It is also 
clear that the words, “the God of Israel,” in 34 23, not found 
in 23 17, are a later addition. Sven Herner! further argues 
that “the feast of the harvest” in 23 16 is an older name for 
Pentecost than “the feast of weeks” in 34 22, and that the 
restriction of the offerings at this feast to the first-fruits of 
the wheat-harvest implies a later and more highly developed 
conception than that found in 23 16, where the offerings are 


11 Ist der zweite Dekalog Glter als das Bundesbuch? pp. 17 ff. 
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designated as the first-fruits of the field in general. This 
latter contention is probably not well founded. But, how- 
ever that may be, the preceding facts seem to indicate that 
the laws of Ex. 34 are younger than the parallel ones in CC. 
Accepting, then, this conclusion, we might account for it 
by one of two theories. We might hold, as some do, that J 
was younger than E. Or we might adopt such a view as 
that proposed by Kautzsch. “If the Jahwist,” he says, 
“had essentially the same decalogue as the Elohist, the 
redactor could not possibly, after it had been given in 
Ex. 20, have introduced it once more in Ex. 34, and so he 
filled up the consequent gap with ceremonial prescriptions 
which can be recognized at the first glance as parallels to 
the laws of the book of the covenant.” 

Other facts, however, seem to prove that Ex. 23 15-19 was 
added to CC from 34 18-26. Observe first that the two laws 
in 34 18-26, not found in 23 15-19, appear earlier in CC. 34 19¢. 
has its parallel in 22 29f., and 34 21 in 2312. Again, note that 
two of the regulations in 23 15-19 are repetitions of preceding 
laws. Vs. 17 is a repetition of vs. 14, and vs. 19a of 22 29a. 
This would hardly have occurred if 23 15-19 had been an original 
part of CC. The name Jahwe, also, in vss. 17 and 19, while 
it might have occurred in E, naturally points to J; and the 
expression, “as I commanded thee,” in vs. 15, is characteristic 
of J. Budde” further argues that the regulation, that none 
should appear before Jahwe empty, has its original place in 
34 20, after the law concerning the redemption of the first- 
born, while in 23 15 it is manifestly out of connection. But 
this is by no means clear. The regulation applies more natu- 
rally to men in general than simply to the first-born. Its 
place would, therefore, properly be after the mention of one 
of the feasts, as in 2315. But, regardless of this point, it is 
maintained by many that the preceding facts are decisive in 
favor of the priority of the laws of Ex. 34. In harmony 
with this conclusion, it is then argued that these laws were 
the original Sinaitic legislation of J. Since this legislation 
conflicted with that of E in Ex. 20, the redactor, when these 


12 ZAW, 1891, pp. 198 ff. 
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documents were combined, incorporated as far as possible the 
laws of J intoCC. Later some one, who regarded Ex. 34 as 
too valuable to be lost, inserted it in its present place, adjust- 
ing it to Ex. 20 by making it refer to the restored tables of 
stone. The fact that it had already been utilized in ch. 23 
was either overlooked or not regarded as adequate. The 
idea of the restoration of the tables of stone may have been 
taken from E or may have been simply a device of the editor. 
This view requires us to hold that some redactor meant to 
identify the laws of Ex. 34 with those of Ex. 20, although 
they are almost totally different. 

But there are still other facts that leave the impression 
that we have in Ex. 23 and 34 two independent groups of 
laws. There may have been some adjustment of one to the 
other. Some of the expressions and regulations in ch. 34 
may have been transferred to ch. 23, and some in the latter 
may have been carried over into ch. 34. But the fact that 
the two groups are not completely parallel, and that even in 
the parallel laws there are some marked differences of expres- 
sion, favors, it is claimed, the view that originally and for 
the most part they were independent of each other. This 
theory, since the publication of Meissner’s dissertation on 
the decalogue in 1893, has been growing in favor. It is 
coupled with the view that in the ceremonial regulations of 
CC we have the original Horeb-debarim of E, while in Ex. 34 
we have the Sinai-debarim of J. These two groups may 
have originally formed decalogues, though that is not a 
necessary part of the view. Whether they were originally 
said to have been written by Moses on tables of stone is also 
a@ point on which advocates of the theory are disagreed. The 
two groups, it is held, were so similar in content that when 
J and E were united it was possible for the redactor to rep- 
resent the J group as a renewal of the other after the break- 
ing of the covenant. The judgments, which form the larger 
part of CC (21 1-22 17), it is thought, were transferred to 
their present position by some late editor. In the original E 
narrative they may have occupied the place of the present 
book of Deuteronomy. This view also requires that the 
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decalogue of Ex. 20 was a later addition to the text. It 
was probably either added by E*, or was written in the time 
of Deuteronomy and was then transferred to its present place 
by Rd. 

That this theory has some plausible features is not to be 
denied. It avoids the absurdity of supposing, as does Well- 
hausen, that an editor identified the laws of Ex. 34 with 
those of Ex. 20. Such identification in the case of chs. 23 
and 34 would have been natural enough. But the view 
itself has no adequate textual basis. It may be admitted 
that the reference to the “judgments” in 243 was added 
later in order to adjust the passage to the introduction of 
CC. But that may also have been true of 244a and 7. 
There is then no reason why we should not see in 24 3-8 the 
conclusion of the covenant on the basis of the decalogue of 
ch. 20, which is later said to have been written on the tables 
of stone (24 12; 31 18; 3215 f.). McNeile’s statement,® that 
“no room can be found for the decalogue in the original 
narratives of J and E,” grows wholly out of the fancy that 
24 3-8 must refer to the Horeb-debarim of E, now incorporated 
in CC, when, as a matter of fact, the very existence of these 
Horeb-debarim as a separate group of laws is a mere con- 
jecture. | 

The conclusion, then, to which we come is that the literary 
analysis of Ex. 19-34 leaves the question open as to whether 
we have in Ex. 34 a variant and contradictory version with 
reference to the basis of the Sinaitic covenant. Even if this 
question should be answered in the affirmative, the version 
of Ex. 20 would not necessarily thereby be discredited; for 
much could be said in favor of its greater trustworthiness.¥ 
But there is nothing that requires us to regard the laws of 
Ex. 34 as parallel to those of Ex. 20. On the contrary, so 
far as both form and content are concerned, they are mapi- 
festly parallel to the ritual laws of CC. ‘There is also no 
adequate warrant for holding that the decalogue belongs to a 


18 “ The Book of Exodus,” in Westminster Commentaries. 
14 See Procksch, Das Nordhebréische Sagenbuch: die Elohimquelle, 
pp. 225 ff., 252, 257, 307 f. 
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later stratum of E or was interpolated from D and displaced 
an earlier group of ritual laws. So far as mere literary 
analysis goes, there is nothing that justifies us in rejecting 
the Deuteronomic tradition on this point as unreliable. That 
tradition was clearly accepted by the later redactors of the 
Pentateuch, and cannot by a sound scholarship be regarded 
as a mere figment of the imagination. The consistent and 
uniform representation of the Old Testament, that the ten 
commandments of Ex. 20 and they only were written on 
tables of stone by the finger of God, must have had some 
substantial basis in the earliest traditions of Israel as em- 
bodied in J and E. If a divergent and contradictory tradi- 
tion appeared in J or in both J and E, it is certainly probable 
that some reflection of it would be found in Deuteronomy. 
The breaking of the tables of stone, as recorded in Ex. 32, 
has recently been interpreted as meaning that “a formulated 
law of Moses was unknown ” (Holzinger) and as betraying 
a consciousness that the decalogue of Ex. 20 was not old 
(Matthes). But a more natural interpretation of that nar- 
rative, if legendary, would be that Israel was not willing to 
live according to the moral-religious law of Ex. 20, and that, 
therefore, the ritual laws of Ex. 34 were given (Wildeboer). 
This would clearly be more in harmony with the teaching of 
the prophets with regard to the Mosaic age. There is then 
nothing in the text as such of the Sinaitic pericope, nor of 
the Old Testament as a whole for that matter, that conflicts 
with the Mosaicity of the decalogue in its primitive form. 
But the real grounds for holding that Ex. 20 could not 
have formed the basis of the Sinaitic covenant are not 
specifically textual. They are more general in character. 
That was the case with Goethe, and it is also true of 
Wellhausen. If the literary prophets were the creators of 
ethical monotheism, as the latter contends, and if the deca- 
logue in its original form taught ethical monotheism, it is 
perfectly clear that we must regard the decalogue as a 
deposit of prophetic teaching, and as, therefore, not earlier 
than the beginning of the seventh century B.c. But both 
of these conditional clauses are open to serious question. 
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There is a growing conviction that the preprophetic religion 
has in recent years been painted in altogether too dark colors. 
In seeking to establish the current view with reference to 
it, the argument from silence has been greatly overworked. 
There are good reasons for believing that from the time of 
Moses down there was a higher and purer element in the 
religion of Israel than one might be led to conclude from 
the fragmentary historical notices that have come down to 
us from that early period. The later outcome points to that. 
Then, too, it is not necessary to hold that the decalogue in 
its primitive form implied a developed ethical monotheism. 
Indeed, there is nothing in it that requires monotheism at all. 
It does imply the union of religion and morality, but even 
that may not have been originally conceived so definitely as 
at present. It is then quite possible that the decalogue in a 
simpler and briefer form may date from the time of Moses. 

It is commonly held that the laws of Ex. 34 must be older 
than those of Ex. 20. Moore ® says that they “are the earli- 
est attempt with which we are acquainted to embody in a 
series of brief injunctions formulated as divine commands 
the essential observances of the religion of Jahwe.” The 
chief reason for this conclusion is that they are exclusively 
ritualistic. Such regulations, it is held, as those of vss. 25-26, 
which forbid the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk and 
the keeping of a part of the sacrifice till morning, presuppose 
a very primitive state of religion. But whether that be the 
case or not depends upon the conditions under which they 
were formulated. Assuming that the laws of Ex. 34 formed 
originally an independent collection — which as we have seen 
is open to question — it is not impossible that Budde * may 
be right in holding that they were intended for Canaanites 
who attached themselves to Israel during the period of the 
Judges and the early years of the monarchy. And in that 
case they would not necessarily represent the “ essential ob- 
servances of the religion of Jahwe,” but simply such prac- 
tices as needed at that time to be enforced upon his Canaanitic 


1 Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1446. 
16 Geschichte der althebraischen Litteratur, p. 96. 
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worshipers. That would be especially true of the regula- 
tions above referred to in vss. 25-22. What we have then 
in the laws of Ex. 34 would be, in part at least, a parallel 
to such prohibitions as those said to have been imposed 
upon Gentile converts by the so-called Apostolic Council 
(Acts 15 28f.). These prohibitions do not contradict the 
ethical character of Christianity ; and no more do the laws 
of Ex. 34 contradict the ethical character of the contempo- 
rary religion of Jahwe. Wellhausen’s statement, that the E 
decalogue sustains the same relation to the one ascribed to J 
as Amos did to his contemporaries, is false in the sense in 
which he intended it. There is nothing in the laws of Ex. 34 
that is necessarily antagonistic to the decalogue. Both may 
have emanated from the same period in Israel’s history. 
The stress on ritual in the one and on the ethical demands of 
Jahwe in the other may have been due to the different pur- 
poses which they were designed to serve. And, if they came 
from different periods, it is by no means certain that the laws 
of Ex. 34 are the older. Their ritualistic character may have 
been due to Canaanitic influence, while the decalogue in its 


primitive form with its single ceremonial requirement may 
point to the simpler and purer faith of the desert. This 
is the view adopted by Holzinger. In-spite of that he 
rejects the Mosaic authorship of the decalogue. But, surely, 
if the ten commandments came from the nomadic age, there 
is no reason why they should not be credited to Moses him- 
self, to whom a perfectly uniform tradition ascribes them. 
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Professor Eduard Kénig’s Reply to Dr. Cobb’s 
‘“‘Where was Isaiah 40-66 written?” 


[Dr. Cobb had controverted Professor Kénig’s arguments for Babylonia as 
the scene of the speaker in Is. 40 ff. in his article on ‘‘ Where was Isaiah 40-66 
written ?’’ (JBL, xvii, 1908) in footnotes 15 and 16 on pp. 62 f. In answer 
to this, Professor Kénig wrote an article for the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
as one of a series of studies of his on ‘* Deuterojesaianisches.’? It was pub- 
lished in November, 1908, pp. 989-1002, under the title ‘‘ Der Standort des 
Redners von Jes. 40 ff.’’ Since it is contrary to the principles of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature to publish any article which has already appeared 
elsewhere, Professor Kénig’s request for the publication of his reply te 
Dr. Cobb could not be granted. It was, however, felt that his request for 


the publication of a brief summary of his argument could not reasonably 
be denied. —J. A. Bewer.] 


AFTER replying to Dr. Cobb that his argument from the 
difference in the usage of Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel re- 
specting the products of nature and industry is ineffective, 
because it does not take into account the individuality of 
the writers; and that the historical tradition which assigns 
these chapters to Palestine is not quite as uniform as Dr. 
Cobb thinks, and that even if it were it would have to give 
way to a truer understanding, — Professor Kénig takes up 
the argument from the adverbs MB and OW in Is. 52 5.11 
which had been directed against his book, The Eviles’ Book 
of Consolation (1900). 

He insists that 75 in Is. 525 must refer to Babylonia. 
Coming, as it does, in the question of Jahve, “ What have I 
to do here?” directly after the reference to the two earlier 
places of exile, Egypt and Assyria, it fitly refers to Babylonia, 
the third place of exile. Jahve’s people had gone down to 
Egypt first, and later they had been led away to Assyria, 
where they were oppressed for nought. “And now,” so 
Jahve goes on to say, directing the attention to the present 
situation, “what have I te do here?” i.e. in Babylonia, “ for 
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my people has been taken away without cause.” What reason 
can there be for Him to remain with His people here, in Baby- 
lonia, where they are suffering the punishment of exile with- 
out cause? The preceding as well as the following context 
favors this, for according to 522 the people of Jerusalem 
are exiles and their return to Jerusalem is still future 
according to 52 8b. 9a. 12». 

In regard to the adverb OW in Is. 52 11, Professor Kénig 
insists that it refers in the context to the Gojim and the ends 
of the earth (vs. 10). The suffix in the parallel 7>1Mo refers 
also to them; it may originally have been O=1M#, but no stress 
is laid on this emendation. Now the speaker could never- 
theless be in Babylonia, for the shout “ Away, away! Go 
out from thence!” etc., may have been formulated as the 
words of the messenger of peace who speaks in v. 7b, or of 
the watchmen of Jerusalem who have gone up to the top of 
the eastern hills (vs. 8 a). 

After this Professor Kénig proceeds to examine one by 
one the other references which Dr. Cobb had used in the 
course of his argument, insisting in each case that Dr. Cobb’s 
position is untenable. We need not give here all the details ; 
only the answer in connection with 40 2 will be stated, since 
it has todo with Dr. Cobb’s footnote 16. Dr. Cobb had 
said: “The scene in 40 2 is Jerusalem, and there is no sug- 
gestion of Babylon in the whole chapter. The reference in 
this verse to the seventy years’ exile is a fancy of the com- 
mentators. To Jerusalem, like a king, comes Jahwe (vs. 3) 
through the wilderness, as in the highly poetical parallel, 
Ps. 685: ‘Sing unto God, make melody to his name; Cast 
up a highway for him that rideth through the deserts.’” 
Professor Kénig replies, that Jerusalem is not the scene but 
the object of consolation. “Ergibt sich denn aber aus dem 
Objekt der Worte eines Redners dessen Aufenthaltsort ?” 
The author’s description of Jerusalem, which is to be com- 
forted, suggests the exile of her citizens, and it is to this 
that “her warfare” (vs. 2) naturally refers. In the follow- 
ing verses (3-11) the attention of the reader is directed away 
from Jerusalem to the place of exile, whence the people 
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shall be brought back to Jerusalem by Jahve. It is true 
that Ps. 685 speaks also of a march of Jahve through the 
desert, “but here in Is. 40 3-11 the purpose of the making of 
the way (vss. 3f.) is determined by the preceding as well as 
by the following,” and it cannot be doubtful that it is to 
bring the exiles home from Babylonia. 





